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Tue week’s diplomatic history of the conflict in 
South-Eastern Europe now formally opened has been 
curiously complicated. Instead of replying at once 
directly to the Powers, on the presentation of their Note, 
the Balkan League addressed itself directly to the Porte 
in an identical communication, which was stiffly worded, 
but was in no sense an ultimatum. It stated that only 
radical reforms could ameliorate the wretched lot of the 
Christians, and asked for the full application of Article 
XXIII. of the Berlin Treaty. This is defined to include 
administrative autonomy for the provinces, the nomina- 
tion of Swiss or Belgian governors, elective assemblies, a 
gendarmerie, and full liberty for religious education. 
The whole was to be supervised by a council composed 
equally of Christians and Moslems, under the control 
of the Ambassadors and the Balkan Ministers at Con- 
stantinople. 

* * 

Tus moderate Note concluded with a request for a 
Turkish demobilisation as a proof of good faith. To the 
Powers, a brief Note was sent, justifying this direct com- 
munication with the Porte. The Porte at once replied 
that it would not answer the insolence of these “ local 
authorities,’ and sent a Note to the Powers emphasising 
its will to undertake reforms itself. On Wednesday the 
Turkish Ministers were ordered to quit the Balkan 
capitals, and on Thursday Turkey formally declared war 
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on Bulgaria and Servia, while Greece declared war on 
Turkey. A detachment of Turkish troops also advanced 
into Bulgarian territory. 

” * * 

Tue Montenegrin army crossed the frontier on 
Wednesday of last week, and its advance towards 
Scutari has since been rapid and brilliant. Its central 
army is following the elaborate Turkish military road on 
the north of the lake, and has taken, in succession, by 
artillery fire, followed by frontal attacks, the mountain 
forts of Planinitza, Detchich, and Skiptchanik, the 
fortified town of Tuzi, and a smaller position called 
Hornu. The Montenegrins exposed themselves with rash 
bravery, and lost heavily in these assaults, but they have 
had their reward in capturing over 5,000 Turkish 
regulars (chiefly at Tuzi), together with many service- 
able guns and much ammunition. One gathers that the 
Turkish resistance, particularly at Tuzi, must have been 
something less than heroic. About 40,000 men are 
engaged in the advance on Scutari. The army which is 
following the Southern shore of the lake has fared less 
brilliantly. Its main task was to take the fortified 
heights of Tarabosch, which command the town of Scutari. 
Some 1,000 men were told off for a night attack, but the 
searchlights from Scutari fell upon them, and at least 
700 are said to have been mown down. This second 
army has since crossed the Boyana River, and is attempt- 
ing to take Tarabosch from the South-east. 

a * * 

It is possible that a third column is also marching 
on Scutari from the north, and events have happened at 
Gusinje, which one cannot unravel from the telegrams. 
A wholly independent division, under General Vukotich 
took Berane on Wednesday, after ten days’ fighting, and 
secured a prize of 700 prisoners and fourteen guns. This 
division may be destined to advance on Ipek and Djahova, 
joining hands, perhaps, with a Servian column from the 
north to overrun the plain of Kossovo. The advance on 
Scutari has been brilliantly described by Miss Edith 
Durham in her telegrams to the “Chronicle” and 
the “ Guardian.” This lady, already known as a lively 
author and daring traveller, has devoted herself to the 
interests of Montenegrins and Albanians, and has been 
continuous on the spot for nearly two years, administer- 
ing the help which the Macedonian Relief Fund sent to 
the Malissori. The mountaineers have shown their 
gratitude by allowing her to go where she pleases, in 
semi-royal state, while the special war correspondents 
are still kep§ mured up in Cettinje. 

* 7 * 

Tue sole contribution of the Powers to the later 
phases of the crisis has been a proposal from M. Poincaré 
to summon a European Conference. The general com- 
ment is that this idea is launched too late and too early. 
It cannot prevent the war, and it cannot stop it till some 
decisive event has occurred. But it is to be welcomed if 
it means that the Powers seriously proposed to draft a 
scheme of reform, and will consider how to impose it. 
The Balkan plan is a good basis, and for the rest the 
Concert can dispose of its navies. The Cretan deputies 
have, meanwhile, taken their seats in the Greek Cham- 
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ber, and Crete, with some reserves, has been virtually 
annexed toGreece. We deeply regret to note that British 
troops are going to Suda Bay. Why? On Saturday, Mr. 
Lloyd George admirably said, in a speech at a journalists’ 
dinner, that he hoped that the result of the war would be 
to extend the boundaries of freedom and good government. 
On Thursday, the “ Manchester Guardian” published a 
circumstantial statement to the effect that our Foreign 
Office had agreed to assist Turkey to raise a loan in 
London. Happily, this suggestion of a return to the 
Disraeli policy was denied on Thursday by Mr. Acland 
in reply to a question by Mr. Hugh Law. It seems abso- 
lutely incredible that for the third time Great Britain is 
going to back the wrong horse. 
* * * 

Arrer an eleventh hour attempt to upset it by the 
Committee of Union and Progress, the peace between 
Italy and Turkey was signed by their plenipotentiaries in 
Switzerland on Tuesday. It concedes in substance all 
that Italy could desire. She asserts her full sovereignty 
over the whole of Tripoli, with the sole concession that 
Turkey is not required to recognise it formally. The 
Turkish troops are at once to be withdrawn. The Sultan 
is recognised as Caliph and will appoint a spiritual repre- 
sentative, and Turkey will receive the usual monetary 
compensation, equivalent to Tripoli’s share of the Otto- 
man Debt. This hasty peace will be far from securing 
Italy in Tripoli; the Arabs have yet to be conquered. 
But it does leave Turkey unhampered in her war with 
the Balkan League, and frees the Turkish fleet to do 
what it can against the Greeks in the Aigean. 

* « * 

Smr Jonn Brunner, the President of the National 
Liberal Federation, has addressed a remarkable letter on 
foreign policy to the Chairmen of the Liberal Associa- 
tions. It expresses, of course, his personal view, but we 
believe that before it was published, it was generally and 
informally approved by all the members of the Executive 
of the Federation. Sir John contrasts, with great effect, 
the victories for “ peace, retrenchment, and reform,”’ 
which marked the first fruits of the triumph of 1906, with 
the later disasters, following as they did the “ false and 
shameful naval panic of 1909.’’ As a result, “ Parlia- 
ment has been misled,’’ the control of estimates has 
been placed in the hands of the “ Jingo press,’’ and no 
heed has been paid to Liberal protests by the Federation 
or in the press. He therefore calls on the Government 
to “make amends,’ and to listen to the voice of 


Liberalism. 
¥* * * 


Sir Joun’s special complaint is that what he calls 
“the welcome friendship with France ’’ has been turned 
into a “dangerous’’ anti-German “entanglement,’’ so 
that the North Sea—the track of half our sea-borne 
commerce—has become the scene of “ unparalleled warlike 
preparations.’’ Russia has used our relationship for 
“a policy of aggression and oppression’’; while our 
Foreign Office opposes a cold hostility to the Anglo- 
German entente which both peoples desire. He asks that 
it should go forth that the National Liberal Federation 
“demands and requires” a clear understanding that 
there shail be no more anti-German military and 
naval projects. And he recommends the adoption 
by Liberal Associations of two resolutions, ne 
in favor of extending the French entente to 
Germany, the other asking for an international agree- 
ment exempting peaceful shipping from capture or 


destruction in war. 
* * * 


WE are glad to see that the Government have made 
some additions to their time-table for the Home Rule 





Bill. The Committee stage has been enlarged frem 
twenty-five days to twenty-seven, giving one more day for 
finance and one more for Irish representation, and half a 
day instead of two hours is to be given to the allocation 
of time among the amendments on report. We should 
have liked to see the Government go further and free 
the whole report stage from the guillotine. Debate in 
Committee is necessarily a tangled and intricate affair, 
but by the time the report stage is reached the mind 
of the House has cleared, and the major provisions of a 
Bill can be discussed suggestively and powerfully. It is 
not only the passage of this Bill which is important. 
There is also the question of its acceptance and success. 
* * * 


As to the Kangaroo Closure, it has been well 
managed by Mr. Whitley, with proper regard to the 
choice by the Opposition of specific amendments. The 
two main subjects discussed have been the devolution 
of powers to the Irish Parliament, with the method of 
devolving them, and land purchase. + On the first ques- 
tion, the Opposition, while nominally objecting to the 
Ministerial plan of giving general powers to the Irish 
Parliament and reserving specific powers to the Imperial 
Parliament, and proposing the alternative of granting 
specific powers and reserving all others, really declared 
for a gas and water Home Rule. Mr. Sandys’s amend- 
ment, under which the battle was fought, merely assigned 
to the Irish Parliament education, municipal govern- 
ment, hospitals, as much agriculture as Great Britain 
liked, and some Irish works and fisheries. This paltry 
alternative was cleverly argued by Mr. Cave as if the 
only question involved was whether we should follow 
the American and Australian plan of devolution or adopt 
the centralising scheme of the South African Constitu- 
tion. To this was attached the argument that the Bill 
was inconsistent with Federalism, which could by no 
means be tacked on to it. The debate revealed no 
Ministerial differences, and Mr. Sandys’s amendment was 
defeated by 325 votes against 229. 

x * * 

On land purchase a similar, and we are bound to 
say, rather mean disclosure of Opposition policy took 
place. Mr. William O’Brien and his friends are anxious 
to see the completion of land purchase, and, as a forcing 
process, he moved an amendment transferring the 
question to the Irish Parliament after a lapse of three 
years. Mr. Birrell a little weakened the opposition to 
this proposal by saying that land purchase was an even 
more important topic than Home Rule. But he 
repeated, in Mr. Asquith’s name, the Government’s 
specific pledge to treat land purchase as a reserved im- 
perial subject, and meanwhile to “facilitate and 
accelerate” its completion. On this Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking for Mr. Law, made a declaration 
which must greatly handicap Opposition policy. If 
Home Rule were beaten, he said in effect, the Tory 
Government would still be willing to finance land 
purchase. If it succeeded and an Irish Parliament were 
set up, it would “claim the use of our own credit for 
our own people.’’? Mr. Redmond rejected with scorn 
this tender of a bribe to desert Home Rule. But if the 
policy is in itself a good and conservative one, why 
should a Conservative Government abandon it? 

* ” * 

On Thursday, some slight Liberal objections were 
developed to the concession to Ireland of a limited 
freedom in dealing with customs and of a separate Post 
Office for purely internal business. The majority (109) 
on the former point was fully maintained. Mr. Cathcart 
Wason insisted that under it the Irish would be able so to 
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reduce the duties on tea, sugar, and other foods as to avoid 
an Imperial contribution. It is clear, however, that any 
loss of revenue so incurred will fall on the Irish not 
the Imperial Exchequer. The debate on the Irish Post 
Office revealed a rather stronger line of Liberal criti- 
cism, and the majority fell to 79 (279 to 200). The 
Government announced some concessions—a veto on 
different designs for Irish stamps (could they be worse 
than ours ?), a strict limitation of Irish control to internal 
services (including telephones and telegraphs), and a 
reservation to the Imperial Power of the control of the 
Irish telegraphic systems in time of war. 
* * * 

A curious finish was given on Tuesday night to an 
interpellation by Mr. Rawlinson, complaining of the 
methods of some agents of the Land Inquiry Committee. 
The complaint was that individual landlords, or rather 
the management of their estates, were being attacked, 
and that these gentlemen ought to have the chance of 
answering hostile or malicious statements. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer replied, with perfect truth, that 
the inquiry was directed, not to individuals, but to 
general conditions of living, tenure, and taxation in 
districts, and showed that such an investigation (like that 
into the sweating system) must be private if it was to be 
fruitful. On his promising to publish some of the answers 
to the questions put, Mr. Chamberlain called on him to 
say whether the evidence and the names of witnesses 
would be disclosed. Mr. George broke out, with natural 
heat, that the Opposition clearly wanted the names of the 
men who gave information about wages, conditions of 
labor, management, and game. Especially about game. 

* * * 

On Monday night, as Mr. Roosevelt was stepping 
into his car to speak at Milwaukee, he was shot by a 
German named Schrank. The revolver-bullet was partly 
checked by his heavy great coat and the manuscript of 
his speech, and buried itself in a rib without piercing 
the lung. The patient is jovial and active, and has 
shown no fever, and there will probably be no need to 
extract the bullet. He even insisted.on delivering a 
speech about his mishap before he would go to 
hospital. The crime was clearly that of a madman, 
without accomplices, and merely illustrates, as did the 
more tragic fates of Lincoln and McKinley, the terrible 
tribute which fame in the States must pay to insanity. 
Nothing could have happened more opportunely for the 
chances of the Bull Moose. The bitterest campaign in 
history has suddenly been illuminated by chivalry. All 
the papers recollect that Mr. Roosevelt is on the side 
of the angels ; Mr. Taft has sent him a generous telegram, 
and Dr. Woodrow Wilson has announced that he will 
not prosecute his own campaign until his rival is well. 

* * * 

We welcomed, perhaps too simply, the announce- 
ments made after the Balmoral meeting regarding the 
policy of Russia and Great Britain in Persia. But 
already the two most reassuring of these statements 
have been contradicted by events. Both Powers would 
do everything “to enable the Persian Government to 
maintain order,”’ and would, in particular, “ help it finan- 
cially.’ But now, it turns out that the Swedish 
gendarmerie is actually being disbanded for want of 
money, and the state of the roads can, in consequence, 
only go from bad to worse. Then it was said that the 
Persian Government would be strengthened “ in order to 
expedite the withdrawal of foreign troops.” So far, how- 
ever, from preparing to withdraw troops, Russia is 
despatching six additional battalions to strengthen her 
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army of occupation. A breach of faith so flagrant 
requires no commentary. We have never expected the 
Russian autocracy to keep faith. But has Sir Edward 
Grey been over-reached, or has he assented to this fresh 
deception? We are glad to note that the photographs of 
the Russian atrocities at Tabriz have at length been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet with a narrative by Professor 
Browne, and may be obtained (price 6d.) from Taylor, 
Garnett & Co., Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


* * * 


Tue Postmaster-General moved on Friday week for 
a select committee to inquire into the circumstances of 
the Marconi Company, and it is understood that the 
Committee will examine on oath every Minister whom 
loose gossip connects with dealings in Marconi shares. 
It is enough to say at present that not a shadow of 
evidence was produced in support of these whispers— 
charges they are not—and that the most unequivocal 
denials were tendered without a hint of a challenge. As 
to the merits of the agreement, there is much greater 
room for doubt, and we think the Committee is bound 
to give due weight to such considerations as those 
advanced by an expert in another column of THE 
Nation. But we think that Mr. Samuel disposed of the 
suggestion, not merely that any member of the Govern- 
ment dealt in a single Marconi share, but that the rise 
took place on the strength of the contract. Mr. Samuel 
showed that the Company had paid a dividend of twenty 
per cent. in 1911 before a contract was heard of. 
Furthermore, it is clear to us that the Postmaster- 
General was guided by his scientific advisers, and that 
he and they obtained some abatement of the original 
prices. The further ground that a virtual monopoly 
has been given to an inferior system remains, in our 
view, fully open to argument. 

* * * 

Tue Six-Power Syndicate is at its wits’ end. While 
the Crisp Loan was being floated, there was a good deal 
of menacing talk about the Boxer indemnity arrears and 
other claims. That talk has now ceased. The Syndicate 
dare not proceed to carry out its threat. Even if it were 
so misguided as to do so, there is little doubt that 
London finance would once more step into the breach. 
In an important speech in the City Mr. Crisp, the 
organiser of the recent loan, declared that he and his 
colleagues would be quite prepared to advance the 
necessary money. The deadlock cannot continue much 
longer. China is in urgent need of financial assistance, 
and delay is dangerous to British interests, which are 
supreme in China. It is clearly a case where the Govern- 
ment should call Parliament to its aid. Public opinion in 
this country is united against the Six-Power conspiracy. 

* * ” 

THE now exiguous band of learned Deans has 
been sadly depleted by the death of Dean Kitchin 
in his eighty-fifth year. Dr. Kitchin owed his first 
Deanery, that of Winchester, to Mr. Gladstone, the 
second, that of Durham, to Lord Rosebery. He never 
disguised his Liberal views on Home Rule, on the Boer 
War, on domestic politics, or on theology. He was some- 
thing of a University reformer, having done much to im- 
prove the lot of unattached students at Oxford; he was 
an accomplished student of English and French 
medieval history; and, above all, he was a very 
brave, out-spoken man, with whom culture and 
faith were inseparable from an intelligent interest 
in the life of his times. We strongly hope that the 
slender liberal forces in the Church will not be weakened 


by the appointment to Durham of an unsympathetic 
successor. 
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Politics and Affars. 


“THE BOUNDARIES OF FREEDOM.” 


Tue War in the Near East has entered at length on the 
spectacular phase. The puzzling delays, the efforts to 
draft, in moderate phraseology, what in effect were 
declarations of war, the repeated hints from the Bul- 
garian Premier that a hope of peace remained—all these 
are now among the minor curiosities of diplomatic history. 
It is probable that this meant only one thing—that mobi- 
lisation and concentration are necessarily slow operations 
in poor agricultural countries, indifferently furnished 
with railways. While the armies assembled for their 
work, it seemed expedient to provide a curtain-raiser to 
the coming tragedy. Time has been gained, the 
decencies have been preserved, and if the Concert 
had possessed a common will or a capable leader, 
there was always the bare chance that war might 
have been averted. From first to last, we may 
doubt whether the Balkan League ever wavered 
It knew its hour, it knew its 
Europe, and it knew the Turks. They could not yield, 
Europe could not effectively intervene, and destiny has 
accomplished itself. 


in its purpose. 


In this spectacular phase which 
has now begun, the chief danger is that events may be 
remarkably interesting. If the other allies, with their 
greater masses of men, can emulate the dash and gallan- 
try of Montenegro in her traditional réle of vanguard, 
there is a risk that the tedium of war will work none too 
soon upon the nerves of Europe. Boredom is commonly 
a good peacemaker, but the alarming prospect is rather 
that events will be too exciting. Europe is forming a 
ring around the combatants, and her own anxieties have 
been appeased by the general resolve to “localise the 


>? 


conflagration,’ and to allow none of those territorial 
changes which commonly lead to continental feuds. 
These smooth formule, indeed, are not accepted without 
a certain reserve. Finance has already experienced one 
preliminary panic, and the impenetrable mystery which 
seems to conceal the real mind of Austria and Russia has 
produced a natural anxiety alike in Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. The worst of mysteries is that in which 
there is nothing whatever to conceal. We are inclined 
to suspect that the policies of Count Berchtold and M. 
Sazonoff are locked in a pair of Humbert safes. There 
is nothing at all inside them save the blank paper of 
suspicion and irresolution. Neither of these statesmen 
is a strong man, and the probability is that they have 
allowed Europe to drift into this complication, not at all 
because they are cherishing secret designs, or conducting 
unavowable machinations, but solely because they are 
irresolute, nerveless, infertile in construction, and para- 
lysed by mutual doubts. There may be little positive 
ill-will in the mind of Europe at the opening of this 
crisis. But there is an absence of good will which is at 
once a ground for alarm and a challenge to effort. 

We have been allowed to know very little of the real 
mind of our own Foreign Office. It prefers to play a 
modest part; its influence has not made for energetic 
intervention ; and in the few phrases which Sir Edward 
Grey has spoken to the House, the accent was mildly 





Turcophile. One could deduce little beyond the 
fatalistic resolve to keep a ring of safe neutrality around 
the combatants. For a watchword which really expresses 
the mind of the country we must turn to the spirited refer- 
ence to the war in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of Satur- 
day. He expressed the hope that “ whatever may be the 
issue of the conflict between the combatants, at any rate 
one result will ensue, and that is that the boundaries 
of freedom and good government will be extended.’ 
Diplomacy may cling to its deadly formula of the status 
quo, but here is a motto which public opinion can make 
its own. It is not enough to hope it; we must resolve it. 
Be the war long or short, and whatever its issue on the 
field, the one intolerable outcome would be that it 
should fail to end for ever the misgovernment of Euro- 
pean Turkey. The Note which the Powers addressed to 
the members of the Balkan League was meaningless 
unless it intended to convey such an intention as this 
even before war was yet inevitable. The Powers failed 
to stop the war because they were agreed upon no scheme 
to extend the boundaries of freedom and good govern- 
ment. The war will last until that scheme is found, 
and its continuance for so much as a day after a scheme 
was found would be a wanton and intolerable waste of 
human life. We believe, for our part, that had a 
promising scheme been ready, the Balkan League would 
have refrained from war ; and, in the last resort, the navies 
of the Concert could with ease have prevented the Turks 
from prosecuting the war with any prospect of success, 
had they proved recalcitrant. For lack of an agreed 
scheme the war has come about, and until a scheme is 
found we fear it is destined to continue. 

The limits of- disagreement between the Powers, the 
League, and the Ottoman Empire are not indefinitely 
wide. The Powers have promised a scheme on the Berlin 
basis, which is vaguely the early and unsatisfactory form 
of Cretan self-government. Turkey has offered an 
amended version of the same plausible futility. The 
League’s plan is alone precise and efficacious. It departs 
in some vital particulars from this deplorable model, 
but the variations are not so large as to render it im- 
moderate or unpractical. There is, indeed, only one 
point in it which really threatens Turkish sovereignty, 
and, with that possible exception, we see no reason why 
the Powers should not have accepted it from the start. 
It begins by asking for ‘‘ ethnic autonomy ”’ in European 
Turkey. The phrase is rather large and alarming, but 
it means, in fact, nothing which Turkey need refuse, and 
nothing to which the Concert is not already committed. 
European Turkey is divided at present into two Albanian 
and three Macedonian provinces (vilayets), with Thrace 
(Adrianople) and a metropolitan area round the capital, 
which may be eliminated from the discussion. These 
areas follow no natural division, whether geographical 
or ethnographical. They were designed, as a matter of 
history, deliberately and consciously, to confound and 
confuse the various races in the hope of sowing divisions 
and promoting feuds. The League asks for a new demar- 
cation of areas on racial lines, and this means, we suppose, 
the recognition of separate Bulgarian, Servian, Greek, 


and Albanian provinces. Such a demarcation was pro- 
vided for in the Miirzsteg scheme of reforms, but never 
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carried out, and presumably it was included once more in 
the recent Austrian formula of ‘‘ decentralisation.’’ So 
far, then, the League and the Powers are agreed. Each pro- 
vince is to have a European Governor, Swiss or Belgian, 
with gendarmerie officers of the same nationality. That is 
the essence of the scheme and the sine qué non of any 
real reform. The Executive must be in impartial hands, 
free from the influences of Porte and Palace, and subject 
to no dictation from Young Turk Committees or Mili- 
tary Leagues. A European Governor means, in a 
word, a man at the head of the administration who will 
appoint humane and honest officials and break any 
functionary who tolerates massacres or dabbles in 
corruption. 

It is this security which any direct Turkish govern- 
ment has failed to give, and only a European head can 
guarantee. Another clause stipulates for elective councils, 
without precisely defining their powers. The admission of 
Christians to all offices is a principle which needs no 
discussion, and the demand for equality between the 
schools of the various nationalities and those of the 
central government will seem elementary and axiomatic 
to anyone acquainted with Turkish conditions. The 
clause prohibiting the artificial immigration of alien 
elements strikes at one of the worst of the Young Turkish 
abuses—their scheme for “ planting ”’ Macedonia with an 
armed “garrison’’ of Moslem colonists. Two further 
articles emphasise the sincerity of the League’s profession 
that it does not desire to detach these provinces from the 
Empire. It asks for the proportional representation of 
their population in the Ottoman Chamber—a guarantee 
that they will not only be physically within the Empire, 
but will continue to share in its national life. It 
also proposes a mixed Moslem-Christian Council estab- 
lished at the Porte to watch over the reforms, in associa- 
tion with the Ambassadors and the Ministers of the 
Balkan States. We are not sure that this Council 
would work well. But it is an organ of supervision vastly 
less destructive to the reality of Turkish independence 
than anything the Powers themselves would have been 
likely to impose. The one questionable article in this 
charter of reform is that which asks for the separation 
of Christians from Moslems in the local militia, with a 
system of regional recruitment. There, it may be, 
appears the cloven hoof of territorial ambitions, and the 
Turks will doubtless argue that these local Christian 
regiments might at any moment follow the East 
Roumelian precedent by making a pronunciamiento for 
union with the Balkan States. But no diplomatist ever 
puts forward his real minimum before a war. Eliminate 
this article, and the scheme becomes at once moderate 
and effective. No better basis for reform could be 
found, and public opinion in this country would do well 
to demand that “the boundaries of freedom and good- 
government ’’ shall be extended on the lines of this most 
statesmanlike Balkan programme. 

It is motive enough to work for such an end as this, 
that it will stop a war which must be bloody, and may be 
stained by every aggravation of massacre and outrage. 
It is motive enough that it will end a racial tyranny 
which has poisoned the life of four races through a long 
procession of centuries, doomed to barbarism and stagna- 








tion the seat of ancient civilisations, and cursed with 
misery and poverty one of the fairest and richest regions 
of our European home-land. But we in this country bear 
a special burden of responsibility. Our work it was that 
Macedonia was thrust back under the Turkish harrow 
at the Congress of Berlin. Nor can we evade half the 
onus of the shattering of the Concert by the Anglo- 
German feud, which explains its impotence in the present 
Italy has availed herself of the Balkan menace to 
extort from Turkey a surrender of Tripoli, on terms which 
might otherwise have cost her a war of many years. That 


crisis. 


mean adventure was a symptom of the European schism, 
and it has played its part in provoking the Balkan war. 
The whole record which precedes this war is a deplorable 
But under the 
stimulus of a crisis public opinion may revive. It can 
determine that the solution shall be dictated by the 
interests of the Balkan peoples alone. It can require of 
our diplomacy an active part in the creation of European 
unity. It can veto any intervention to rob these races 
of the fruits of their self-sacrifice. It can see to it that 
the boundaries of freedom and good government shall be 
extended. 


chronicle of failure and omission. 





TOWARDS A LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 

For a long time the Foreign Office has persisted in 
ignoring the criticisms of the Liberal Press. The doc- 
trine of continuity in foreign politics has been interpreted 
to mean that when a Liberal Party comes into power, 
whatever its pledges as to peace and retrenchment, it 
may disregard the support which it has obtained on 
these grounds, and direct our policy from an entrench- 
ment whose guards are Conservative rather than Liberal 


bayonets. Sir John Brunner’s letter has changed this 
situation. Sir John is President of the National Liberal 
Federation. He has addressed a letter, in frank criti- 


cism of the foreign policy of the Government, to the 
Chairmen of the Liberal Associations throughout the 
country. He has proposed two resolutions, which, while 
rightly avoiding any direct censure upon the Govern- 
ment, call for certain definite changes of policy, all of 
which have been repeatedly urged in the Liberal press 
and from the Ministerial benches in the House of 
Now, so far as there is such a thing as a 
representative organ of a Parliamentary party, the 
National Liberal Federation is that organ for Liberalism. 
In any such body there is always great reluctance to 
offer to the public the suspicion of internal disharmony. 
Nor is the present time a moment when a Liberal 
organisation would wish to weaken the Government by 
giving ground for any such suspicion. On the contrary, 
it is felt on all sides that, in view of the threatened 
disorder in Ulster, and in consideration of the heavy 
programme which the Government have in hand, it is 
urgently desirable to close the ranks and present a united 
front. 


Commons. 


Only considerations of overwhelming urgency 
could have persuaded the Chairman of such a body 
to suggest resolutions and to initiate a discussion 
which must bring to light some serious reflections on 
one department of Ministerial action. But Sir John 
Brunner is not alone in thinking that the occasion 


demands so great a sacrifice. He is convinced 
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that the course on which it has embarked since Sir | is possible. But on this point the public lacks all infor- 


Edward Grey assumed control—and more particularly | 


since the check of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 


authority was removed by death—is dangerous. 
Neither for the sake of Home Rule, nor for the prospects 
of far-reaching land reform, can we run the risk, on the 
one hand of war with Germany, on the other of con- 


cessions made in the fear of Germany, which throttle 


| 


the liberty of weaker nations at its birth, and threaten | 


our military position in India, and, through it, the 
maintenance of voluntary service for war. 

Sir John Brunner finds “the central mischief ”’ in 
the perversion of our “ welcome friendship with France 
into a dangerous entanglement which has spoiled our 
relations with Germany.” Sir Edward Grey’s policy 
would, in fact, be wholly unintelligible if it were not 
explained by so complete an absorption in ‘a supposed 


danger on the other side of the North Sea as to blind his | 


advisers to every consideration but that of obtaining even 


the most remote, contingent, and uncertain aid in meeting | 


it. This absorption has led to a reversal of the funda- 


mental principles of our foreign policy, so complete that | 
Sir Edward Grey himself seems almost at times to have | 
forgotten that it ever ran upon different lines. He has | 


entered into the system of European alliances, and he has 
entered into it on terms which in the present offer us no 
advantages. The return which we are to derive is future 


and uncertain. The return which France and Russia have | 
received is palpable and immediate. With each crisis that | 


arises we have to deal, not as our interests, but as our 
friends, dictate. It is this that stultifies our policy, and 
it is this that the Liberal Party has to extirpate—not 
merely the symptoms of the disease in Persia, China, or 
elsewhere, but the root of the disease itself. And this 
is the meaning of the first resolution which Sir John 
Brunner proposes. 


We all welcome the friendship with France, but | 


we do not forget that when this friendship was first con- 
cluded, it was acclaimed by public opinion in general— 
and by Liberal opinion in particular—as the model and 
precursor of similar agreements with other Powers, which 
would clear up the international situation and pave the 
way for the arrest of armaments. That, in fact, was 
Lord Lansdowne’s interpretation of his motives in 
initiating and developing the entente. But it is not the 
way in which, in fact, it has been developed. The bonds 
of friendship with France have been extended to include 
France’s ally, and intensified into a tacit or avowed 
alliance, with the result of deepening the distrust as 
between us and Germany into something like a steady 
and resolved defiance. 


Sir John Brunner’s resolution 


calls for a reversal of this process. He would make it clear | 


that our relations with France imply no understanding 


or intention “as to military or naval action against any 


, 


other Power.’ 


At the sametime, he suggests that friendly | 


relations, similar to those which Lord Lansdowne insti- | 


tuted with France, should be established with Germany. 


To this it may be replied, in the first place, that there is | 
no understanding of military or naval action with France 


against any other Power. If this is so, let us have a clear, 
firm, and explicit statement to that effect. It may be 


replied, secondly, that no understanding with Germany | appears upon the surface. 


mation—all ground for coming to a reasoned judgment. 
It is true that the offer to arrest naval building, made by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, five years ago, was not 
accepted, but the transaction is still open. From the 
German point of view, the first proposal was hardly an 
attractive one. The German fleet was very weak, and all 
that we offered was, in substance, the maintenance of a 
proportion which assured us an overwhelming preponder- 
ance. We have not, so far as the public knows, tried the 
effect of offering Germany any substantial gain in return 
for a frank acceptance of the present ratio of naval 
strength. It is here that Sir John Brunner’s second 
resolution assumes importance. He proposes that we 
should forego the right of capture—a proposal for which 
there are strong reasons both of policy and humanity, 
altogether independent of any effect they may have upon 
German opinion, while it deprives the German expan- 
sionist of his strongest appeal to the commercial interests 
in his country. 

It is conceivable that any attempt at understanding 
is doomed to failure. If made in a resolute spirit, and in 
the broad and human mood in which the South African 
settlement was negotiated, we do not believe that it 
would fail. But in any case, the attempt would have 
been worth making. 
for the competition in armaments from the shoulders of 


It would remove the responsibility 


our Government, and the world would know whom to 
blame. A similar reflection may be urged upon those 
Liberals who argue that we are impotent in relation to 
foreign policy, owing to the reliance of the Government 
upon Conservative support. Even if this is true, which 
we doubt, still it is better that the world should know 


where the responsibility lies. If the country desires a 


| Conservative or even an ultra-Conservative policy, its 


proper executants are not a Liberal but a Conservative 
The Liberal Party has widely different 
ideals; nor, we strongly urge, should a Liberal Govern- 
ment ask it to abandon them. 


Ministry. 





THE REAL ENEMY. 


Tuey are ill advisers who would have us either suspend 
or abate our efforts for social reform because of the war- 
cloud that is bursting in Eastern Europe. Now, there 
could be no more dangerous and demoralising course for 
the great nations to pursue than to stop their whole- 
some normal activities and to concentrate their vision 
upon the war spot, and the fears, ambitions, and in- 
For social reformers to 
yield to such advice would, indeed, be a palpable betrayal 
of the cause of democracy. 


trigues of which it is the centre. 


Even for purposes of 
national defence, the idea is a shortsighted one. For 
in an age when money is more than ever the sinews of 
war, national defence must depend ultimately far more 
upon industrial development than upon the immediate 
apparent size of armaments, and to cripple the former 
by an undue attention to the latter is certainly a false 


economy. The miserable and alarming return of the 


| recent expenditure of the Great Powers upon their navies, 
| just published, has an even deeper significance than 


It is a measured declaration 
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of the preference of the worse to the better patriotism, 
the patriotism nourished upon fear, force, hatred, and 
vain-glory, to that nourished on peace, industry, and 
inward growth. Will the nations permit their misguided 
governments to commit them irrevocably to this false 
choice of national life? The issue is a very real one. The 
forces of social reform during the last few years have not 
only been gathering strength and direction, but they have 
received, through the efforts of a Liberal Government, 
the first fruits of several branches of reform, and that has 
whetted their appetites for more. 

If this nation is permitted, it is willing to engage 
upon a really serviceable and enlightened warfare 
against a most persistent and destructive enemy, who 
devastates our shores continually, taking incessant toll of 
human life, wasting our property, and crippling our re- 
sources. Thatenemy isnot Germany, but Poverty. Every 
intelligent person is aware that the art of government is 
even now woefully defective in the performance of its 
elementary duties of securing “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’’ for the bulk of our population. 
Take a single example of this criminal negligence. A 
recent report of the Medical Officer of Health for Croy- 
don shows by a comparative table, correlating infantile 
mortality with housing conditions, that “an infantile 
mortality rate of 50 per 1,000 is not an impracticable 
ideal.’”” Now the actual average mortality for the whole 
country in 1910 was 105°4 per 1,000. Of whom ought 
these lost lives to be required? Is not this nation cap- 
able of reforming its internal economy so as to secure 
for all the chance of life at present given only to the 
children of the well-to-do? 

We are glad to recognise that our Labor leaders and 
their middle-class sympathisers have no intention of 
damping down the energies of industrial unrest and con- 
structive policy needed to cope with the evils of 
poverty. Last Conference at the Albert 
Hall, summoned by the Independent Labor Party and 
the Fabian Society, sounded the first note in a spirited 
campaign of propaganda to be carried on throughout the 
country during the coming winter. The significance of 
the movement consists in the wider and closer interpre- 
tation given to poverty, and the more scientific character 
of the remedial policy that is propounded. The main 
direct purpose is to obtain legislation ‘‘ to secure a mini- 
mum of civilised life.’’ The appeal to the legislature 
contains the important implication that society as a 
whole is responsible for poverty, and can—and ought to 
—apply remedies. To the extent to which this impli- 
cation is true does Mr. Bernard Shaw’s charge hold, that 
poverty is a crime, and society the criminal. Many 
people have been content to speak of poverty as a social 
disease. But to permit a disease which we are conscious 
of ability to prevent, is to commit a crime. Poverty, in 
this sense, has not always been a crime, and in many 
countries, as for instance China, is not now a crime. 
There can. be countries that are poor but honest, whose 
material or moral resources are inadequate to secure “‘ a 
minimum of civilised life’’ for their population. It is 
only when wealth and knowledge have advanced to the 
condition now prevailing in the Western World that 
poverty is a crime, which must continue even more deeply 


week’s 











to outrage the social conscience of the nations that refuse 
to grapple with it. The moral responsibility of ending 
poverty lies upon no nation heavier than on ours. For 
no nation has larger material resources, present or procur- 
able, and nowhere has the nature of the crime been brought 
home more closely to the conscience and intelligence 
of the criminal. With a growing urgency and clearness, 
the nation demands of our Government that it shall 
secure ‘‘ the minimum standard,”’ or ‘‘ equality of oppor- 
tunity,’’ or whatever other name is given to the remedial 
measures. The great service rendered by the publication 
of the Reports of the Poor Law Commission has been to 
bring out the necessity of a simultaneous and organically 
related series of reforms addressed to different defects of 
the existing order. 

The practical proposals of the “ minimum ”’ policy 
sweep aside the vapid and paralysing discussions between 
the rival schools of reformers who laid primary stress, 
respectively, upon character and environment. Moral 
and economic reformers can be compelled to agree that 
child nurture, health, housing, and regular conditions of 
income and employment, are essentials alike to a sound 
character and a healthy environment. So, too, the 
more moderate individualist can meet the more moderate 
Socialist on common ground. For the use of the 
machinery of the State to obtain for all alike a minimum 
of health, knowledge, and even wage, though involving 
a considerable extension of governmental functions, is 
evidently consistent with the maintenance of a vigorous 
competition upon this platform of equal opportunity. 
Nor does it aim directly, or by necessary implication, at 
the national ownership of industry, or any of those 
fundamental “attacks’’ on property which alarm so 
many timid persons of good-will. There will, of course, 
remain wide differences of opinion as to the necessity or 
the ability of the State to supersede private co-operative 
action for some of the purposes embodied in the mini- 
mum. Recent discussion, indeed, discloses a wide 
divergence in the mind of the foremost Labor leaders 
upon methods of obtaining and securing so integral a 
section of their proposal as the minimum wage. But no 
one who watches the social-industrial experiments con- 
ducted by modern Governments in so many countries, 
new and old, oligarchic or democratic, can doubt that in 
this country we are beginning an era of conscious social 
reconstruction, in which the State will take a leading 
part, as the rational instrument of the popular will, 
working out, with ever clarifying purpose, the outlines of 
popular welfare. This banner it is incumbent upon the 
working-men and women, who constitute the solid 
majority of our nation, to hold aloft persistently. War 
and poverty are the two crimes of incompetent govern- 
ments. Moreover, they are inseparable, and by fighting 
against one we are fighting against both. 





WANTED, A PURE BREAD BILL. 


WE are glad to see that the Government have announced 
their intention of bringing in a Bill to deal with the 
adulteration of flour. Such a measure is well overdue. 
We have before us Dr. J. M. Hamill’s report on the 


subject, and we observe that it is dated April, 1911. 
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But the case for legislative action is a good deal 
older than that. We see that Dr. Hamill mentions 
that the Board has had “numerous representa- 
tions’’ on the practice, some of which have come 
from the Local Government Board of Scotland. 
Several public analysts have stated their objections 
to it, and the Board must also have had before 
it the decision of the United States Government, taken 
as long ago as 1908, that “ flour bleached by nitrogen 
peroxide is an adulterated product,” the prohibition of 
bleached flour in some of the Australian States, and by 
the Commonwealth Government, and the similar action 
of the Swiss Federal authority. It is high time, there- 
fore, for our own Government to move. Dr. Hamill’s 
report, and the chemical observations appended to it, 
are quite conclusive, though very temperately stated, 
and they point to a serious depreciation in the quality 
of an essential food. 

Briefly stated, the trouble arises from a perverted 
application of chemical “ science’’ to the milling trade. 
It is not clear, indeed, why science should have been 
allowed to interfere at all. The production of good 
flour is a mechanical process, which has been brought 
to a high pitch of perfection. The agitation for “ stan- 
dard ’’ bread may have been useful in giving some con- 
sumers a wider choice of staple foods. But it has tended 
to throw discredit on the best kinds of flour produced by 
the elaborate processes of roller milling, which are quite 
competent to supply the world at once with the 
best and with the whitest bread. It is a far more urgent 
business to give many thousands of children and adults 
more bread, and to give everybody pure bread. How 
far this latter process has been tampered with by the 
invention of ‘‘ bleaching,’’ and by the forms of chemical 
treatment disguised under the false title of “ improvers,’’ 
readers of Dr. Hamill’s and Professor Monier-Williams’s 
reports can judge for themselves. They are perfectly 
fair. They give a hearing to the opposition case, and 
dismiss it. And it seems to us that they supply very 
definite and urgent marching orders to the Local 
Government Board. 

The ‘commercial bleaching ’’ of flour involves the 
introduction to it, by various processes, of nitrogen per- 
oxide. The object is, of course, to turn out a very white 
flour—a result which, as we have said, can be produced 
mechanically by sifting out the “ offal,’ and retaining 
only the best and finest parts of the grain. The effect 
is to assimilate, in appearance at all events, the higher 
and the lower grades of flour, or even to conceal defects 
in flour made from unsound or sprouted grain. If the 
bleaching is skilful, inferior flour can be made so like 
superior flour that bakers cannot detect the difference 
without chemical analysis, and the former may be sold 
at from a shilling to eighteenpence a sack more than it 
would fetch without the artificial whiteness. Clearly 
this opens the way to a great deal of fraud, and it is 
natural to have suspicions of fraud when it is remembered 
that some millers only bleach their lower grades of flour. 
These are the leading charges against the bleachers, and 
practically Dr. Hamill endorses them all. Bleaching, he 
says, enables the millers to turn out “ a larger percentage 
of high grade flour ”’ ; it improves the color and the com- 











mercial value of the lower grades. It is an inducement 
to them to “ use cheaper wheats’’; to transform “ what 
would otherwise be a dark-colored, cheap flour into a 
whiter, high-priced article.’’ Millers, he adds, know 
that color is no longer a trustworthy guide to quality, 
and “show a disinclination to inform their customers 
that their flour is bleached.’’ Obviously, therefore, the 
bread-buyer has nothing to gain and much to lose by 
this power of confusing the higher and lower qualities 
of flour. But what of his stomach? On this point Dr. 
Hamill’s conclusions are equally clear. Without accept- 
ing all the scientific analyses, some of which are extremely 
alarming, he quotes and endorses Dr. Monier-Williams’s 
opinion that bleaching, by the production of nitrites 
in flour, “has a distinctly inhibitory effect on peptic 
digestion,’’ and adds that, considering the action of 
nitrites on the heart and the vascular system, ‘‘ it cannot 
be considered desirable that minute doses should be 
ingested day by day of a drug which in larger single doses 
has this effect.’’ He thinks there is evidence of the 
deterioration of the “ protein constituents of flour,’’ and 
concludes that the consumer gets no advantage from the 
process to compensate him for the risk of these serious 
physical ills. 

But a still graver issue arises over Dr. Hamill’s 
disclosures of the addition of other substances to flour, 
with the object not merely of whitening it but of 
increasing its power to absorb water, of enabling millers 
to use ‘‘ weak’’ English wheats in place of “‘ strong ’”’ 
foreign ones—that is to say, to dispossess the kind 
of flour best able to produce a well-risen loaf by a 
flour less fitted for that purpose—or of increasing the 
number of loaves that can be added to the sack. All 
these objects, be it remembered, are hostile to the con- 
sumers’ interest, and deserve no other name than tricks 
of trade, designed to lessen the amount of flour that 
goes to the loaf. The variety and character of these 
“improvers’’ are astonishing. Various grades of acid 
phosphate, possibly combining, says Dr. Hamill, 
“50 per cent. or more of calcium sulphate and an 
appreciable amount of arsenic,’”’ and phosphoric acid in 
the proportion of one and a-half pounds to a sack of 
flour, are the substances generally employed. But experi- 
ments have been made with sulphur dioxide, sulphury] 
chloride, nitric, formic, acetic, and other acids, alcohol, 
and dozens of other compounds. It is boldly 
stated on behalf of these preparations that they 
add nothing to the flour that is not normally 
present in it. This is not so, says Dr. Hamill; 
phosphorus in organic combination has quite a different 
dietetic effect from inorganically combined phosphorus. 
Other substances Dr. Hamill denounces as most dan- 
gerous, and he expresses alarm at the prospect of a 
general process of adulterating bread by chemicals. 
“It does not,’’ he concludes, “appear desirable that 
such an indispensable foodstuff as flour, the purity and 
wholesomeness of which are of first importance to the 
community, should be manipulated and treated with 
foreign substances, the utility of which, from the point 
of view of the consumer, is more than questionable.’’ 
This is only a way of saying that a dangerous assault is 
being directed on the health of the people, none the less 
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odious because the name of science is falsely and 
delusively affixed to it. 
repelling this attack. 


Mr. Burns is responsible for 
He is a workman and the son of 
a workman, and knows, by the hard experience of his 
early life, what perils beset the marketing of the poor. 
He has long had the facts before him, and it is time for 
him to come to the rescue, not only of those millers who 
stand aside from these perilous practices, but of the entire 
community. ’ 





THE FIRST WEEK OF THE WAR. 


Tue chief military event of the week is not the gallant 
advance of the Montenegrin forces upon Scutari, 
startling and spectacular though that is. What matters 
incomparably more is the signature of the preliminaries 
of peace between Italy and Turkey. No one supposed 
that Italy would display a scintilla of gratitude for the 
aid which the Balkan States have brought her. It is 
their mobilisation, and not her Desert Campaign, which 
has won for Italy a paper title to Tripoli. But there 
seemed to be a chance that Turkey, under the malign 
pressure of the Committee of Union and Progress, might 
at least have delayed her compliance with Italy’s 
demands, with results which must have hampered all her 
movements in the early weeks of the war. The con- 
clusion of peace with Italy at once complicates the mili- 
tary problem in the Balkans with a naval problem in the 
Aigean and the Black Sea. Assume for a moment that 
Turkey had or could secure the command of her seas, and 
there seem no limits to the uses which she might make of 
her freedom. Her Asiatic troops, collected at Trebizond, 
might be carried to the Bulgarian coast, and employed 
either in a raid behind the invaders, or in an attack on 
their flank. Her Syrian and Anatolian corps, collected 
at Smyrna and Beyrout, might at once be directed to 
Salonica to reinforce the defence of Macedonia. It would 
also be a tempting adventure to land a raiding party in 
Greece, to operate in the Crown Prince’s rear. It would 
be no small gain if the sea communications between 
Salonica and Constantinople could be kept open, for the 
railway will be subject to continual interruptions by Bul- 
garian guerillas. Finally, in the little isolated campaign 
round Montenegro, where no railway at all is available, 
and only the worst of roads, Scutari could be secured if 
it were possible to bring reinforcements by sea. How far 
Turkey has attained any or all of these things by her 
peace with Italy, remains to be seen. Last week they 
were all impossible ; to-day, at least, they must be con- 
sidered. Everything turns on the extent to which the 
Greek fleet has been reorganised since M. Venizelos came 
to power. It is, on paper, inferior to the Turkish navy, 
but not hopelessly outmatched. It has a romantic tradi- 
tion, and its crews are drawn from sea-faring stock. 
Were it not that it had proved totally useless in the 
Greco-Turkish war, it would be reasonable to expect 
something from it. It ought, at least, to be able to make 
the passage of the Aigean insecure, and to close both 
Smyrna and Salonica. But, of all the problems of the 
war, this is the most speculative. Greece had, before 
her reorganisation, a navy which could sail, but could not 
fight. Turkey had a fleet which could neither sail nor 





fight. What either of them is worth now, no one knows, 
and the probability is, on the whole, that they will 
neutralise each other. Greece can hardly look to achieve 
anything aggressive at sea, but she will perform an 
inestimable service to the League if she can forbid the 
Turks to use the western seas for transport. 

From the Balkan standpoint, the war could hardly 
have opened more brilliantly than by Montenegro’s 
advance on Scutari. The rapid series of exploits 
culminating in the capture of Tuzi and the surrender of 
5,000 Turks must have served its purpose in firing every 
allied soldier with emulation. The Montenegrins are 
popular in the Balkans, and psychologically the war has 
begun auspiciously for the League. 
exploit, one cannot as yet quite assess the significance of 
what the Montenegrins have achieved. The fortifica- 
tions which the Turks completed round Scutari during 
the Malissori rebellion in the summer of last year were 
much admired by the experts. They were designed less 
to overawe the tribesmen than to suggest to Montenegro 
that an invasion would be useless. At one moment in 
1911 it is probable that King Nicholas was bent on war. 
The decisive event was a visit from Russian staff officers. 
They inspected the Turkish fortifications, came to the 
conclusion that the Montenegrins could not possibly take 
them, and sent so adverse a report to St. Petersburg that 
Russian diplomacy intervened imperatively to impose 
concessions on the Turks, and at the same time to require 
King Nicholas to expel his Malissori guests. So far as 
the fighting has proceeded, it seems as though these 
Russian officers had made a mistake. They have 
exaggerated either the strength of the fortifications or 
the capacity of the Turks, or else they have undervalued 
the reckless courage of the Montenegrins. But the - 
advance on Scutari, it is well to remember, has only just 
begun. 


As a military 


The central army which is marching along the 
main military road through Tuzi has indeed carried 
everything before it. But General Martinovitch has 
been foiled by searchlights and cross fire in a night attack 
upon the fortified hill of Tarabosh, which commands 
Scutari town. A first failure of this kind means little, 
and the Montenegrins have since succeeded in taking up 
a position which is said to threaten the Turkish lines on 
Tarabosh. They clearly entertain little doubt of their 
own success, for they have felt strong enough to divide 
their forces. One of their columns has taken Berane, 
far to the North, and is presumably designed to push 
forward towards Kossovo, where it will probably join 
hands with a Servian army. 

The military news from all the Balkan capitals is 
severely censored, and naturally the correspondents are 
allowed to tell us nothing of the League’s plan of cam- 
paign. There is least mystery about the movements of 
Greece. There are only two things for her to do, and 
she attempted one of them in her last war. She can 
march on Jannina and Monastir, and in the former 
exploit it is possible that she might not encounter any 
very formidable resistance until she reached the town 
itself, and even there it is said that the Turks are not in 
great force. Apparently, the Turks are also prepared to 
allow a Greek advance into Southern Macedonia without 


an attempt to check it at the frontier. But there are no 
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railways in this region, no vital roads, and no first-class 
towns. The Greeks have little to gain, and the Turks 
little to lose, by tolerating some preliminary success for 
the League in this direction. They will retain Monastir, 
which can be reached only through the most difficult 
passes, and for that purpose they probably have troops 
enough in the town itself, and at the railway depot of 
Sorovitch. This Turkish strategy betrays a perception 
on their part that the one essential task which lies before 
them is to defeat the Servian and Bulgarian advance. 
The Greeks and the Montenegrins could be expelled with 
ease from Turkish territory, if their more formidable 
allies had once been reduced to the defensive. 

Guesswork and news alike combine to confirm the 
expectations which most of us had formed regarding the 
northern campaigns. These will have two main objec- 
tives, Uskub and Adrianople. The main advance on 
Uskub will be down the line of the railway to Salonica, 
which crosses the Servian frontier at. Ristovatch. There 
has already been some skirmishing at this point, and 
about this main advance there can be few surprises. The 
narrow valley of the Morava opens near the frontier into 
a comparatively level plain, with low rolling hills on the 
edge of the more massive ranges which flank it. But, 
presumably, the League will attempt some converging 
advances on Uskub. <A Servian force might make a rush 
through the almost roadless heights to the West, taking 
Pristina perhaps, and advancing down the Mitrovitza- 
Uskub railway—an adventure which would bring it into 
conflict with Albanian levies. More hopeful would be 
a march from Kustendil (the Bulgarian terminus) either 
on Kumanovo, above Uskub, or.on Kuprili or Istib below 
it. In such an undertaking the Bulgarian guerilla will 
doubtless be of the greatest service. There seems to be 
little doubt that some Servian divisions have entered 
Bulgaria, and there is an idea that they may be destined 
to take part in the advance on Adrianople. The justifi- 
cation for such a plan would be that while it must entail 
considerable deiay, Servians could be brought to invade 
Thrace a little more rapidly than Turks could be brought 
to defend it. But it is much more probable that these 
Servian contingents are destined to join the Bulgarians 
at Kustendil, and to share in the Macedonian campaign. 
I find it difficult to believe that all the efforts of the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia will be concentrated on Uskub. 
Politically, that city does not interest them, since they 
have apparently recognised its position in the Servian 
sphere. A descent on Serres or Doiran, with the object 
of cutting the Salonica-Constantinople line, would be 
more important in the general interests of the League 
even than the capture of Uskub. The Turks, if one may 
judge from the disposition of their forces, expect either 
of these invasions or both. 

The central undertaking of the war will be, of 
course, the Bulgarian advance through or round 
Adrianople to Constantinople. The concentration has 
been rather slower than most of us expected, and the 
delays of an oddly managed diplomacy can only be inter- 
preted to mean that Bulgaria wishes to fling every avail- 
able man, including, it may be, even her second line and 
some Servians, into an overwhelming forward rush. 
Rains may explain some part of the delay. In the mean- 





while, one can only speculate on the probabilities which 
the lifting of the censor’s curtain can alone clear up. 
Large armies, working on indifferent roads, cannot afford 
to mass themselves too closely. One expects an advance 
down both sides of the River Maritza, and a third move- 
ment through the hills round Kirk Kilissé. Adrianople 
is not twenty miles from the frontier, and is not held, it 
is thought, by more than 60,000 men. The problem for 
the Bulgarian staff will be to decide whether they can 
hope to take it at a rush, or whether they would do 
better to leave a part of their force to engage its garrison, 
while their main army pushes on to meet the Turkish 
force which is forming north of Constantinople. The 
balance of advantage must be difficult to strike, and will 
depend on factors which we cannot weigh. It is 
primarily a question of numbers. How large a force 
have the Bulgarians assembled? Can it afford to leave 
an army behind it to watch Adrianople while it pushes 
forward? Can it count on moving fast enough over the 
Thracian Plain to be assured that when it reaches 
Tchatalja, it will still be markedly superior to the Turks, 
who will have employed the whole interval in bringing 
up their Asiatic reserves? On the whole, the delay in 
the Bulgarian advance has made it probable that 
Adrianople must be taken at the start, and taken rapidly 


at any cost in lives. 
H. N. B. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE MARCONI AGREEMENT. 
By An EXPERT. 


Tue lively debate in the House of Commons on Friday 
week, on the Marconi contract, deserves more attention 
than its superficial features suggest. It properly ended in 
the appointment of a Select. Committee to investigate the 
whole matter. Sir Henry Norman, Major Archer-Shee, 
and other members powerfully criticised the contract, 
from a commercial and a scientific point of view ; and the 
Postmaster-General replied in a very able speech. To 
anyone unacquainted with the technicalities of wireless 
telegraphy, it must have appeared convincing and logical. 
We propose, therefore, in this article, to deal with it 
briefly, mainly from a scientific point of view. Before 
doing so, we should like to dissociate ourselves 
completely from the scandalous charges which have been so 
freely circulated against Ministers. Not a scrap or tittle 
of evidence to support them has been produced in answer 
to the uncompromising denials of the Attorney-General. 
Their discussion in the Commons screened the main 
point at issue, which is whether the Marconi contract is 
a good bargain or a bad one. 

On this point the charge against the Postmaster- 
General is that he has bound the Government to pay 
Royalties to the extent of ten per cent. on the gross re- 
ceipts for a period of twenty-eight years. The Post- 
master-General’s reply was a simple one. “We shall,” 
he says, “ cease to pay any Royalty if we are not using 
any still valid Marconi patent.’’ Let us briefly consider 
what this means. The extent of the Royalty is unknown, 
but the Marconi Company estimate it at £60,000 per 
annum. The Royalty is likely to increase as the business 
of the stations accrues. But the value of the Marconi 
patents for which the Royalty is paid may diminish. For 
example, the Master Patent, No. 7777, expires in 1914, 
the very year in which the stations are to begin work. 
Other patents may remain, but even if only one patent, 
applicable, it may be, to some small detail, remains 
valid, the British public will still have to pay this heavy 
Royalty. The Postmaster-General states that “if the 
patents are not essential to the working of the stations, 
we can turn them out.” Can this be done? For example, 
the Marconi Company hold a patent for the construction 
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of horizontal aerials, which, it is claimed, give a directive 
system. Mr. Kiebitz, writing in ‘‘ The Electrician ’’ of 
August 8th, 1912, points out that these patented aerials 
are not directive, and that he is able to receive at Belzig 
the signals from the Trans-Atlantic Marconi Station at 
Clifden, Ireland, with great intensity. Belsig is 15,000 
kilometres east of Clifden, the Clifden station being 
supposed to radiate only in the westerly direction. This 
patent, therefore, can hardly be essential, yet it cannot 
be discarded without the complete re-erection of all the 
stations, and the removal of the numerous masts, which 
the Post-Office experts estimate will cost £32,500 per 
station. Why should the British public pay so heavy a 
Royalty for a patent which experts regard as un- 
important, but which cannot be abandoned? Moreover, 
why should the British public pay for such a patent at 
all in the initial cost of erection? The company employ- 
ing the “Goldschmidt ”’ system of wireless telegraphy 
are now erecting Trans-Atlantic stations on the Con- 
tinent with only one mast—a method which reduces the 
cost of erection by seventy-five per cent. 

Take another point. The Postmaster-General 
stated in his speech that the validity of the Marconi 
patents had been tested in the Courts, and that other 
companies’ patents had not. What Marconi patents have 
been tested in the Courts? Only the Master Patent, 
No. 7777, and this patent expires in 1914. The patents 
therefore on which this heavy Royalty will have to be 
paid will be untested patents, and the Marconi Com- 
pany have no priority over other companies in this 
respect. Again, speaking of the speed of words per 
minute guaranteed by the Marconi Company, the Post- 
master-General states that ‘‘ the Marconi Company have 
given a demonstration of automatic working at a speed of 
fifty words per minute.’’ The demonstration referred to 
was held between Poldu and Chelmsford, a distance of 
approximately three hundred miles. It is well known in 
wireless telegraphy that remarkably good results can be 
obtained in high speed working over small distances even 
with low powers. The Poldu station, however, is 
immensely powerful, which makes the matter doubly 
easy, and thus this demonstration in no way proves that 
the Marconi Company can carry out the speed guaranteed 
in the agreement over a distance of two thousand miles. 
The Poulsen Company have shown a speed of two hun- 
dred words per minute over four hundred miles, their 
station not being anything like as powerful as the Mar- 
coni station at Poldu. Thus one rival company at least 
has been able to show better results in this respect than 
the Marconi Company. Why were these rival com- 
panies not asked to tender? The Postmaster-General 
insists that he obtained the best terms possible from the 
Marconi Company. But does the elimination of com- 
petition assist him in obtaining the most reasonable 
terms from the Marconi Company? And if the Mar- 
coni Company were able to accomplish this speed of 
transmission over long distances, why have they not in- 
stalled such apparatus in their Trans-Atlantic stations, 
where they receive sevenpence per word for their mes- 
sages? Major Archer-Shee pointed out in the debate 
that their present speed of transmission across the 
Atlantic does not exceed eleven words per minute. 

It is also necessary to ask what is the object of a 
duplex system of twenty words per minute if the 
Marconi Company can really accomplish simplex at fifty 
words per minute? Simplex at fifty will handle more 
business than duplex at twenty words per minute. The 
duplex at twenty words per minute involves the erection 
of separate receiving and transmitting stations, with 
double sets of masts and double aerials. In fact, the 
expense of erection is enormously increased, and for what 
object? If the Marconi Company are confident of the 
success of the simplex working at fifty words per 
minute, an immense expenditure for duplex which 
handles less business seems entirely superfluous. 

We come now to the vital question whether a 
monopoly has, in fact, been established. The Post- 
master-General declares that the Government have pro- 
vided in the contract that they can introduce any other 
system they choose in any of these stations. From this 
he argues that the Government are not granting a 





monopoly to Marconi. Let us consider what this means. 
The object of introducing any other system would be its 
superiority to the Marconi system, and if the Marconi 
system were replaced, the royalty payable to the 
Marconi Company would cease. But in order to con- 
clude the royalty, the whole of the Marconi apparatus, 
for which £360,000 had been paid, would have to be 
scrapped, including even the special form of masts and 
aerials, which are patented. In other words, it would 
be impossible to introduce any other system for a period 
of eighteen years without breaking up the six Marconi 
stations which have been erected. If new inventions can 
only be introduced at a cost which would virtually ex- 
clude them from use, it would seem to follow that in 
effect, if not in name, a monopoly has been granted to 
the Marconi Company. In fact, other wireless companies 
have been shut out, so that the company in possession is 
virtually endowed with a monopoly. 

But apart from the contract, the specification is 
denuded of essential facts. In some cases trivial details 
are elaborated, but there is no stipulation as to the 
efficiency of the wireless apparatus and generating plant, 
nor as to the output in kilowatts—factors of the utmost 
importance in the cost of the upkeep of the stations. 
Moreover, the usual nomenclature adopted by cable 
companies in their contracts, guaranteeing a special rate 
of transmission, has been completely ignored. The 
Marconi Company might transmit words such as “ it,”’ 
“of,” at the rate of fifty per minute, and thereby fulfil 
their agreement. No mention is made of the number 
of average letters per word, and the automatic trans- 
mission is made subject to weather conditions—a phrase 
which could obviously be used to cover up inefficiencies 
and deficiencies. 

Finally, as to the most suitable system. On this 
point, we may well quote Professor Fleming, for a long 
time the technical expert to the Marconi Company. In 
a paper read before the British Association on the 
problems of long-distance wireless telegraphy, he says— 
‘The practical solution seems to be in the production 
of some simple, easily-managed form of high-frequency 
alternator.” Surely it would have been wise for 
the Government to invite tenders from the firms 
exploiting these inventions, recognised as they are as the 
solution of the problems of long-distance wireless tele- 
graphy. Why, again, has the Government concluded an 
agreement which makes the introduction of such 
inventions into their stations a matter of immense 
expense and difficulty? In view of these considerations, 
we trust that the Select Committee appointed will dismiss 
with scant attention the scandalous charges against 
Ministers, and will concentrate attention on the defici- 
encies of the contract as a commercial and scientific 
undertaking. The danger is that if the contract is 
ratified in its present form, a virtual monopoly will be 
created. And that in its turn must seriously retard the 
commercial and scientific development of wireless tele- 
graphy throughout the British Empire. 


Life and Hetters. 


THE WANING OF NATIONALISM. 


WE are constantly reminded that ‘‘ we live in a com- 
mercial age,’’ and that business considerations are gener- 
ally dominant in the conduct of public affairs. But it 
seldom occurs to us to consult teachers of political economy 
on any matter of practical policy. Partly, perhaps from 
modesty, or perhaps from some half-conscious recogni- 
tion of the growing inability of economic formule, con- 
tinually straining to become more abstract and mathe- 
matical, to grapple with the ever changing complexity of 
the concrete problems of industry and politics, academic 
thought has come to play a very insignificant part in 
the guidance of conduct. Though the most stirring issues 
of our time carry an exceedingly heavy economic freight, 
political economists have been very chary of professional 
advice. When taxed with indifference, they have com- 
monly replied that they are concerned only with the 
interpretation of actual phenomena, and that it is no 
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business of theirs to tell people what they ought to do. 
They are scientists, not practitioners. There is, of course, 
always something sophistical in this attitude. In fact, 
it is impossible to interpret present economic tendencies 
without some more or less clear indication of the ways 
in which they bear upon the wider conceptions of wealth 
and welfare with which the arts of business and of 
politics concern themselves. 

Professor Edwin Cannan appears to recognise this 
necessary implication of his studies, and in a collection 
of essays and addresses, just published under the title, 
“The Economic Outlook’? (Unwin), makes some care- 
fully limited but very profitable excursions, partaking 
partly of the nature of prophecy, partly of advice. In 
his introduction and in two later chapters, he discusses 
a topic of very practical importance, the probable 
effects of the advancing sway of economic world-forces 
upon the narrower forms of nationality and the State. 
Most broad-minded persons realise that we are living in 
a time in which every nation is confronted with social- 
economic problems affecting the very roots of property 
and the very foundations of industry for which solutions 
must be found. But so dominant is the prevailing con- 
ception of the State and the nation, that they seldom 
realise the limits set upon the feasibility of such reforms 
by the economic solidarity already attained in the wider 
world. Yet this economic internationalism, visibly ex- 
pressed in foreign trade, and still more substantially in 
the ever advancing currents of overseas investment of 
capital and migration of labor, is already undermining 
all merely national settlements of most grave social prob- 
lems. Financial statesmen are everywhere coming to 
recognise that they are not full masters of a national 
fiscal policy now that so much property is cosmopolitan. 
How can problems of poverty and unemployment be 
solved by separate State action when the mobility of 
labor is continually transcending State barriers? 

The attempts to stem the growing tide of inter- 
nationalism by tariffs and other restrictive laws aiming 
at economic isolation are merely childish in their futility. 
No nation is able to stand alone, or can afford to 
live alone. The genuine revival of the sense and spirit 
of nationality in oppressed peoples, with its accompany- 
ing demands for political autonomy, the spurious and 
bloated patriotism of those who pose as “the Great 
Powers,’’ must both be read in the light of this wider 
revelation of a civilisation in which nationalism becomes 
a subordinate factor. If the nineteenth century has 
stood for the intensification of nationalism, the twentieth 
will stand for internationalism. This statement is often 
derided as an amiable sentimentalism by practical 
politicians who point to the slow emergence of any 
binding international laws, and turn a blind eye to the 
real dissolving forces of national solidarity. It is to 
these latter that Professor Cannan, the least sentimental 
of men, directs attention. His most forcible appeal is 
not addressed to Militarists, Tories, Protectionists, or 
professed patriots, but to Socialists. Why? Because, 
in spite of some vague professions of internationalism 
descended from the times of 1848 and the ‘‘ Communist 
Manifesto,’’ most Socialistic propaganda is conducted on 
lines of the intensest nationalism. For Socialists want 
the Nation and the State to be and to do much more 
than they have yet ever been and done. They want the 
nation to own “ all the instruments of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange,’’ to administer all industry, 
and to make itself directly responsible for the life, 
liberty, and happiness of all its members. Now, this 
he finds is equally impracticable and undesirable, not for 
the reasons urged by Mr. Mallock or Mr. Eltzbacher, or 
other defenders of individualism, but because it is 
an attempt to swim against the tide of history, which 
demands equality of opportunity for all, not within 
the narrow range of each national area, but the wide 
world over. No such equality of opportunity as is 
needed for the profitable exploitation of the resources of 
the earth can be compatible with the ‘‘ nationalisation ”’ 
which Socialists commonly demand. ‘‘ Whatever may 


be said in favor of mankind, or society as a whole, owning 
the natural and artificial means of production, there 
is nothing to be said for giving such means of production 





as happens to be situated in each of a number of small 
areas to the people who happen in the present, and may 
happen in the future, to be the inhabitants of each of 
those areas.’? Moreover, such a national Socialism 
would be unworkable, at any rate, consistently with 
Socialist theory. What sort of a Socialism, for instance, 
could Australia or Argentina run, with the bulk of their 
land and other property mortgaged to foreigners? ‘‘ Is 
a socialised area to confiscate the property of foreigners, 
without compensation, or is it to reject a principle on 
which a great many Socialists still found themselves, and 
pay rent and interest to the other areas?’’ This is only 
one of a series of difficulties, proving the incompatibility 
of Socialism with nationalism. 

If Socialism, even in the more reasonable and milder 
form in which “ we are all Socialists,’’ is really to prevail, 
it will be necessary, not indeed to destroy, but to weaken 
and subjugate nationalism. This necessity is illustrated 
by the evil alliance which exists between nationalism and 
militarism. .“ Unless Socialists can somehow get rid of 
this military incubus, Socialism will become unattractive 
to everyone. A world composed of territorial Socialist 
societies, in which the whole surplus income over bare 
necessaries was spent in war and preparations for war, 
would obviously be a far more miserable place than the 
world as we know it.’’ And this is where we are driving 
or drifting to at the present time, Laborism and Socialism 
notwithstanding! Still more striking is the antagonism 
of ideals between Socialism and Nationalism. ‘“ The 
Nationalist’s ideal is the glorification of mere terri- 
tory.’’ The good of the people in that territory is never 
clearly taken as an object of endeavor. Indeed, in such 
a country as the United States it would be impossible to 
realise the genuine continuity of a nation which was 
being fed incessantly by new strains from outside. Thus 
the increased blending which goes on through modern 
immigration, itself negates the survival of any rational 
sense of nationalism. For “ the rational man must surely 
claim that ‘it,’ his ‘country,’ for which he thinks it 
right to fight, and to die if necessary, is something human, 
some persons present and to come.” 

The fact is that Nationalism has no final validity— 
moral, political, or economic. For the growing pressure 
of economic internationalism must ultimately construct 
for itself the political machinery necessary to safeguard 
and promote the interests it involves. The structure of 
this World-state is already rapidly taking shape, not so 
much in the acknowledged processes of public inter- 
national law, or even in formal treaties and engagements 
between governments, as in the network of business 
arrangements for international trade, transport, com- 
munications, and finance. Governments, for good or 
evil, are constantly being drawn into relations of support 
or co-operation with the voluntary international bodies 
of business men who administer these world-services. 

In the present stage, strange anomalies arise, some- 
times involving grave abuses, especially in the financial 
development of new or backward countries, such as 
China. It is even possible that the movement of inter- 
nationalism may pass through an epoch in which the 
existing problems of poverty and economic exploitation 
will be reproduced upon a still more gigantic scale, rich 
and poor, capitalistic and working nations taking their 
place in an undemocratic society of nations. The vision 
of a group of dominant Western nations living a com- 
paratively idle and luxurious life upon the wealth which 
flows to them as dividends from backward countries, 
which they have successfully financed, is not a new or an 
entirely impossible one. 

Indeed, it may be that the opening opportunity of 
parasitism upon a scale of such unprecedented magnitude 
may come for a while to exercise a soothing and conserva- 
tive effect on Western politics. In any case, the limited 
amount of control which national States can really 
exercise over their deeper economic destiny, the growing 
necessity that all advancing nations should march along 
the same roads and at something like the same pace, 
must allay many fears, if also it stifles some hopes. 
Professor Cannan evidently regards the magnitude of 
the international movement as likely to have a 
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moderating influence upon the more revolutionary forces 
at work within the different nationalities. ‘‘ Our 
economic institutions,’’ he holds, ‘‘ will be changed in the 
future as they have been changed in the past, gradually 
and almost insensibly; they are stronger to resist 
revolutionary changes than either those who attack or 
those who defend them imagine. They will not be 
replaced by a system of Socialist or Communist Societies 
based on existing national divisions. On the contrary, 
aided by other forces, they will crush nationalism, as 
now understood, and reduce the present independent 
national governments to a proper dependence, as mere 
local authorities, on society at large.”’ 





THE FAIRNESS OF AMERICAN 
ELECTIONEERING. 


THE attempt to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt will not be 
taken by anyone who knows America as a proof that 
political campaigns over there are conducted with a heat 
and lawlessness unknown among our less excitable people. 
The exact opposite is probably much nearer the truth. A 
few shooting cases in Kentucky and Kansas one takes 
more or less for granted, but otherwise there is very little 
during a Presidential campaign of the sustained 
tumultuousness that marks a British General Election— 
no platforms stormed, or meetings turned into riots, or 
speakers howled down, or heads consistently broken. 
Indeed, it positively shocks Americans to discover how 
much of the spirit which was behind the cabbages and 
rotten eggs and dead cats that used to come flying like 
bewildering meteors round the candidates’ heads in the 
good old hustings days is still alive and operative in 
Great Britain ; how often we show ourselves to be in our 
politics a disorderly, fractious, and rebellious people; 
how apt is political argument among us to become an 
affair of lungs and fisticuffs ; and how naturally we gauge 
popular interest in public questions by the casualty list 
that follows their discussion. In America, though party 
spirit runs decidedly higher, and though the temper of 
the people is far more inflammable, there is virtually 
nothing of all this. Nowhere, indeed, so completely as 
in a Presidential election do Americans show the innate 
moderation of action and disposition that underlies their 
often violent speech and their superficial hysteria; and 
as campaigns are conducted in the States, they could not 
well have a broader field for the display of their real 
qualities. The area of a Presidential contest is a con- 
tinent ; more than fifteen million voters go to the poll ; 
the issues to be decided, if not intrinsically great, are 
great by the volume of human feeling they arouse; and 
the campaign is waged for four solid months on end with 
every stimulus to passion. Moreover, Americans take 
naturally to this sort of thing. Their emotions are 
quickly and strongly stirred ; they let themselves go with 
a speed and completeness that separate them from us by 
a good deal more than the breadth of the Atlantic; and 
the ardor with which they fling themselves into a Presi- 
dential campaign is more than proportionate to the 
great prize to be won, or the competitors who are striving 
to win it, or even the immense area over which the game 
is played. Here, if anywhere, disorder were excusable ; 
yet while, of course, there are some individual instances 
of violence, the habitual self-restraint, good humor, and 
fairness of the ordinary citizen make of the election of 
the Chief Magistrate a most decent and impressive pro- 
eeeding—far more decent and impressive, one is bound 
to admit, than the election of a British Parliament. 
Everyone who has weathered a Presidential campaign 
in the United States must have encountered and been 
surprised by many incidents that would bear out what 
has here been said. The present writer recalls very 
vividly such an one that occurred during the campaign 
of 1896. The excitement of that election was greater 
than at the bitterest moments of the Home Rule fight 
of twenty-six years ago. In point of invective, the whole 
of America was a magnified Ulster; the smallest village 
had its Bryan and McKinley clubs, its parades and torch- 
light processions, its endless mass meetings. Yet 
wherever one travelled, along the Atlantic coast or two 





thousand miles inland, one found that speakers were 
listened to as courteously and meetings conducted as free 
from interruption as though nothing of greater moment 
were in hand than a gathering in aid of some local 
charity. The West believed Mr. Bryan to be a second 
Messiah; the East emphatically did not. Yet Mr. 
Bryan’s reception in New York, the heart of what he 
called ‘‘ the enemy’s country,’’ was as pleasant as any 
he had met with in Denver or Kansas City. And Mr. 
Bryan, it is worth remembering, was then a young and 
untried man; there had been nothing in his career to 
win the gratitude of the country or establish a claim on 
the forbearance of his opponents. As one watched him 
addressing some thirty thousand people in Madison 
Square Garden, and afterwards an overflow meeting of 
several thousands from the balcony of his hotel, one could 
not help contrasting the generous welcome he received 
with the sort of treatment Mr. Gladstone would have 
met with, spite of his white hairs and historic fame, 
had he dared to set foot in Belfast during the campaign 
of 1886. Only once was Mr. Bryan interfered with on 
his Eastern trip. Some Yale boys foregathered at a 
meeting in Newhaven, and successfully competed even 
with his voice. To an English onlooker nothing was 
more remarkable, even in that remarkable campaign, 
than the instant condemnation of these frolicsome under- 
graduates by public opinion everywhere, and by news- 
papers of every class and of every shade of political 
thought. The ringleaders were sent down, and the 
President of the University publicly apologised to Mr. 
Bryan for the discourtesy shown him. 

It is doubtful, again, whether we in Great Britain 
could bear up under the ordeal of those endless parades 
and processions on which Americans rely as a means of 
stimulating political interest. They might begin as 
parades in England, but the odds are they would end as 
riots. Yet in America nothing is more common than to 
see vast political processions wending their way between 
tens of thousands of spectators in perfect orderliness, and 
without a single jeer. The Americans are apt at times to 
neglect the spirit, but they usually observe the letter, of 
whatever game they are playing; and all through their 
electioneering customs and arrangements runs the habit 
of allowing each side its innings in turn, and without 
disturbance from its opponents. There is little or no 
heckling at an American political meeting. The speaker 
of the evening would be only a trifle less astonished than 
a parson in his pulpit if one of his statements were to be 
peremptorily challenged by a member of the audience. 
The understanding is that it is his business to speak and 
the business of the audience either to listen or to leave 
the hall. Cat-calls and interruptions are regarded as an 
offence against good manners; and political meetings in 
America, however inflamed party feeling may be, are, in 
consequence, everything that is orderly, respectable, and 
dull. They lack the salt of our own gatherings, but they 
bear indisputable witness to the obedience to rules and 
regulations which sways Americans in the mass, even if 
it often fails to affect them as individuals. They do 
everything they can to import an element of the pic- 
turesque into their campaigns. Their banners and elec- 
tioneering ditties, their clubs and demonstrations, the 
inordinate activities of their newspapers, their torch- 
light processions, and the whirlwind tours of their can- 
didates and spell-binders, are all nicely calculated to 
appeal to the five senses. But beneath the trappings and 
artifices, and the merely sporting and spectacular interest 
of an election, lies the consciousness that choosing a 
President of ninety million people by popular vote is a 
solemn and very serious business, and that democracy 
would be disgraced if it were turned into tumult and 
disorder. It is this feeling that at bottom does far more 
than the police to prevent breaches of the peace, and to 
make tolerance and fair play the rule of an American 
campaign. 





FAERIE. 
Tne reader will remember how, in the vestibule of Hell, 
Dante saw the sad souls of those who had lived without 
infamy and without praise, together with that choir of 
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angels who had been neither rebels nor faithful to God, 
but for themselves, cast forth from Heaven lest they 
should dim its lustre by their presence, and not received 
by the profound Abyss, because the guilty prisoned there 
would have had some glory from them :— 


“Quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli, che non furon ribelli, 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 
Caccifrli i Ciel per non esser men belli; 
Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve 
Ch’ alcuna i rei avrebber d’elli.” 
(Inf., iii., 37-42.) 


Where did Dante derive this idea of a choir of neutral 
angels? Not from the Bible certainly, nor from the 
orthodox tradition of the Church. St. Thomas knows 
nothing of it. The passage in Genesis, almost forgotten 
in Christendom since the early centuries, which says that 
“the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of all which vied 
chose . . . and they bare children to them 

mighty men which were of old, men of renown’ 
(Gen. vi. 1-4), affords the only hint in the Bible of what 
we may call a ‘‘ middle kingdom,’”’ a kingdom of beings 
strong and beautiful with a strength and beauty not 
human or holy, exiles from heaven, and yet strange to 
earth. 

We believe that the existence of this strange king- 
dom, thought of almost or wholly without blame, 
regarded as something to be on good terms with, looked 
on at once with kindness and with fear, yet felt to be 
heartless, alien, unbaptised, has always been a part of 
that popular tradition which has, so to speak, supple- 
mented the official teaching of the Church, and filled up 
what was instinctively felt to be gaps in her account of 
things. The Scriptures and the Fathers and the School- 
men know nothing of these neutral angels; but we find 
them, for instance, in the Celtic Legend of the ‘‘ Voyage 
of St. Brandon,’’ so popular in the Middle Ages. Here, 
as we might expect, the view taken of them is a gentler 
one than that of the austere theologian Dante. We 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting at some length 
a beautiful passage from the ‘“‘ Golden Legend.’”’ It is 
full of the kindness of popular judgments on the erring, 
on men or spirits who have ‘“‘ made a mistake.’’ This is 
far from the dark vestibule of Hell. 

** And then, anon, they sailed west three days and 
three nights ere they saw any land but soon 
after as God would, they saw a fair island full of trees, 
herbs, and flowers, whereof they thanked God of His 
good grace, and, anon, they went on land, and when 
they had gone long in this they saw a full fair well, and 
thereby stood a fair tree full of boughs, and on every 
bough sat a fair bird, and they sat so thick on the tree 
that scarce any leaf of the tree might be seen. The 
number of them was so great, and they sang so merrily, 
that it was a full heavenly noise to hear, and St. Brandon 
knelt down on his knees and wept for joy, and made his 
prayers devoutly to Our Lord to know what these birds 
meant. 

** And then, anon, one of the birds flew from the 
tree to St. Brandon, and he with flickering of his wings 
made a full merry noise like a fiddle, that to him seemed 
he heard never so joyful a melody. And then St. 
Brandon commanded the bird to tell him the cause why 
they sat so thick on the tree and sang so merrily; and 
then the bird said, ‘Some time we were angels in 
heaven, but when our master, Lucifer, fell down into hell 
for his high pride, we fell with him for our offences, 
some lighter and some lower, after the quality of our 
trespass, and because our trespass is but little, therefore, 
Our Lord hath set us here out of all pain, and in full 
great, joy and mirth after his pleasing, to serve him here 
in the best manner we may.’ This Sunday is a day of 
rest from all worldly occupation, and, therefore, this day 
all we be made as white as any snow for to praise Our 
Lord in the best way we may,”’ 

In this recital, the extreme limit of Celtic and 
ponular tolerance seems to be reached. It at first sight 
looks as though these birds actually possessed the grace 
of God, like good spirits and Christian men. But on 
examining the story more closely, we see that they only 





serve Him “in the best way”’ possible to them. They 
enjoy a “ purely natural happiness,’’ like that of the 
‘* Limbus Infantium ”’ of the Schoolmen. 

Now the kingdom to which these birds belong is the 
realm of Faérie. It is a kingdom of beings banished 
from heaven, yet bringing with them, if not its super- 
natural grace, at least something of its beauty and 
power, its gifts, at any rate in an attenuated form, of 
agility, subtlety, impassibility, its freedom from decay 
and pain. They are exiles, dwelling on earth, and yet 
alien from humanity. They are not evil spirits; they 
are not hostile to men—as a matter of fact, they are 
generally friendly—but they are different. This is the 
point of a thousand stories. They may give strange 
gifts and powers, but the child who is taken by them 
becomes eerie, elfin, changeling. They steal hearts by 
their fairy pipings. They are full of capricious, 
whimsical good humor, but they can neither suffer nor 
love. The specific Gaelic account of the origin of the 
fairies is that when Lucifer, catching sight of himself in 
the glass, was lifted up to such a dizzy height of pride 
that he fell, a part of the angels who fell with him— 
those who had sinned least—fell, not into the Abyss, 
but on to our earth. In their fall they lost their super- 
natural gifts and their gigantic stature, but they did not 
become evil. They became known on earth as ‘‘ the 
good people,’’ ‘‘ the little people.’’ 

To these fallen but not evil spirits were added in 
the popular fancy the old gods. The grandmother of 
the present writer was an old Methodist lady whose 
religious opinions had been derived by a sort of oral 
tradition from Mr. Wesley himself. We remember her 
speaking, to our childish bewilderment, of the ancient 
gods, Apollo, Venus, and the rest, as “the demons.’’ 
The strictly orthodox view of the Church was, of course, 
that they were actually existing devils. John Wesley 
was very familiar with the French theological writers of 
the seventeenth century, particularly the Jansenists, 
who on this point carried on the tradition of the Ancient 
Fathers. But here again the popular fancy mitigated 
the severity of the orthodox doctrine. The people kept 
on friendly terms with fauns and satyrs. Pan was never 
banished from their hearts. In the middle kingdom of 
their imagination these creatures, without suffering, 
beings of earth-born joy, occupied a place altogether 
different from that of man’s dark enemies. Wood- 
gods and water-gods lived on as pixies, nixies, brownies, 
kelpies. The Byzantine icon makers introduced the 
creatures of the fading Greek mythology into their sacred 
pictures. In ancient Russian icons, painted according 
to the tradition brought from Byzantium, the River 
Jordan is sometimes personified as a jolly little river- 
god. 

All these fugitives took refuge in the invisible but 
actual realm of Fairyland. Where is this land, Faérie, 
the dwelling of Arthur’s sister, Morgan le Fay? She is 
the Queen of the Fairyland of old romances. In Avalon, 
the island valley, where falls not hail nor rain, nor any 
snow, she tends Arthur’s wounds till the day he returns 
to claim his kingdom. All through the Middle Ages 
the Celtic peoples constantly expected his return. This 
gave rise to the medieval proverb—‘‘ Arturum 
expectare ’’—‘‘ to wait for Arthur,”’ to look for and hope 
for something that could never come. Even to-day all 
the scenes of the Arthurian legend seem to be fit abodes 
for fairies. Tintagel, in Cornwall, is surely one of their 
chief strongholds and master castles. The rocks and 
waters of Huelgoat in Finisterre must be still haunted 
by fays. At Landerneau, where Arthur kept his court 
with such state that for centuries the proverb ran, when 
some great thing happened, ‘‘ Il y aura de bruit 4 Lander- 
neau,’’ the river is quietly fairylike. But where, indeed, 
is the enchanted garden, the great castle, ‘‘ the high keep 
that faérie is’’ to which Morgan bore off the wounded 
king to heal and tend him ? 

By a strange chance her magical kingdom was 
transferred from Brittany to the interior of Mount Etna. 
The Norman adventurers brought the Breton myth to 
Sicily, and so the Island of Jove, of the Cyclops, of 
Empedocles, of Proserpine, became also the Island of 
Arthur and of Morgan. Here, by the work of her 
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magical art, she entertains her assembled court, the 
wounded king, and all her courtiers and companions 
with dazzling mirages and unsubstantial pageants, out- 
doing the splendor of hoar-frost or autumn leaves. 
Hence the phantasmagoria, seen so often in the Straits 
of Messina, is still called by her name—‘‘ the fairy 
Morgan,’’ Fata Morgana. For our own part, we find it 
difficult to believe that she is really an inhabitant of 
Sicily. We think of her rather as haunting some Celtic 
Paradise of wood and water, deep in trees, amid the 
kingfishers, by some emerald mere in Ireland, or by 
sapphire pools in Brittany, where a thousand kingfishers 
are flying and fishing together. 

The idea of this whole realm of Faérie, this great 
neutral kingdom, seems to spring from the popular 
apprehension of a whole side of things not accounted for 
by the rigid theological systems. It is thus a protest 
against the Puritanism of Christianity. What is the 
whole kingdom of Art, considered in itself, that is, and 
for its own sake, but a realm of Faérie? Art in herself 
may be looked upon as a true Fairy Morgan. The 
Puritans made war on beauty, because it seemed to them 
non-moral. In itself it belongs to the neutral kingdom. 
But the old myth-makers, one sees, plainly estimated the 
true value of all these things. The world of Faérie was 
a lower and lesser thing than the world of human life. 
Suffering and struggle were the signs of Man’s nobility. 
Agility, subtlety, the power of gratifying without effort 
any momentary caprice, belong to the fairies in their 
dazzling, many-pinnacled castles. But on homely human 
figures, working in carpenters’ shops or bending over 
cradles, good angels see the halo and the stigmata of 
saints. 





THE DECADENCE OF THE VILLAGE FEAST. 


THE 18th of October is sacred to St. Luke, and on the 
Monday and Tuesday next following, the folk of the 
Yorkshire village which was once much better known 
to us than it is now, will keep their annual Feast. Most 
of them will have no idea why they keep it; possibly all 
of them would be surprised to hear that its observance 
has anything to do with St. Luke. Even nowadays, in 
spite of the advance in ecclesiological learning, many of 
them would suffer amazement if they were told that St. 
Luke is the patron saint of their parish church and 
village. To them, the annual Feast is of no religious 
significance ; it is merely an occasion on which the men 
drink more ale, the women strengthen their tea with 
something comforting, and the children’s purchase of 
sweet-stuff is only limited by their possession of pence. 
In the opinion of unsympathetic observers, it is a good 
thing that the Feast, like Christmas, comes but once a 
ear. 
, It is only because we are an essentially conservative 
people, slow to move, ever distrustful of change, always 
affectionately disposed to the old things and the old ways, 
that the village Feast has survived the coming of the 
railway and the penny post. But in its survival it is 
but a poor and a weak ghost of its old self. It no longer 
appeals to the entire village community; it scarcely 
affects the routine of rural life. Simply because it 
always has been kept up, it is still kept up; the people 
know when it is due because it always was due on a 
certain date. But it is no more a festival of hearth and 
home and general rejoicing, and its outward manifesta- 
tion is of the true essence of the material. At the 
recognised gathering-place of the village, the cross-roads, 
or the head of the street, or the foot of the bridge, or 
the open space in front of the Dog and Duck, two or 
three sweet-stuff stalls are set up; if the village should 
happen to be in his way from one fair to another, the 
proprietor of a shooting-gallery or an Aunt Sally may 
pause to gather in what coppers he can; there may, by 
great good luck, be a round-about, or a peep-show, in 
evidence. But whatever is there is for the attraction of 
children and the very young ; the true characteristics of 
the old-time Feast are vanished or vanishing : if they still 





exist, it is only in those few places which are far out 
of the world. 

In the old days—the tail-end of which was visible 
not so many years ago—the village Feast was essentially 
the great day of the year; greater, more important in 
the economy of rural life, than Christmas or Easter. It 
was the one occasion of the year on which there was a 
gathering together of individuals and of interests. How- 
ever self-contained a village community might be, some 
of its units were necessarily forced outside its narrow 
bounds. The grown-up sons and daughters of the 
farmer, however well-to-do he might be, however large 
the holding he rented was, were not always to stay at 
home; the sons took farms elsewhere; the daughters 
married; daughters and sons spread away from the 
parent roof-tree in various directions. And so it was 
with the sons and daughters of the laborers—young John 
went to service in another part of the county; Betty 
assumed the housemaid’s cap in the market-town. And 
when these emigrants left the old home, even if it was 
for a new one within an hour’s journey, they left it 
knowing that the departure was a definite one. There 
was no such thing as a week-end visit, no flying trip; 
when John and Betty went to place at Martinmas, at 
place they were to stop, day in, day out, until Martinmas 
came round again. But there was one exception to that 
rule—nothing could keep the true-born native away from 
the Feast of his own village. And so, when the Feast 
came round, the farm-houses and the cottages were bright 
with shining faces which had not been seen in them for 
long months, and there was a wagging of tongues such 
as the old walls never knew at any other time of the 
year. 

The first result of this gathering together of young 
and old was seen in the open house and the open table 
—and also in the open cellar. The Feast, even more 
than Christmas, was the one day of the year on which 
even the skinflint and the cheeseparer felt himself 
hospitable and generous, not because of custom, but 
because he really wanted to be glad and to make glad. 
Every villager made preparations for the Feast accord- 
ing to his degree; it was a poor house that ever ran out 
of at any rate ale and bread and cheese. In the farm- 
steads, where the folk were well-to-do, the making ready 
of flesh and fowl was on a scale of literal prodigality— 
and there was need, for the invitation to the Feast was 
to the world. The farmer, whose delight it was to 
welcome children and grandchildren on this day, would 
have considered his joy incomplete if his friends from 
near and far had not shared it. And in English rustic 
life there has always been one great way of rejoicing— 
you must eat and you must drink—and so, when the 
maids spread the best linen cloths in parlor and kitchen 
on Feast morning, they spread them for the whole day, 
for the tables were rarely unoccupied. It was only on 
occasions like these that the Arcadian really found out 
how much he could eat and drink if he were absolutely 
put to it. 

And if the Feast was remarkable for appetite for 
food, it was equally remarkable in its display of appetite 
for gossip. It must be remembered that the folk who 
foregathered on this great day of the year had lived for 
many months without much news of each other, or of 
the world with which they were chiefly concerned; it 
must be remembered, too, that your true Arcadian con- 
siders the mending of the parish pump a much more 
important matter than the patching up of a treaty 
between two European Powers. Therefore, the first 
joys of greeting over, and a first instalment of refresh- 
ment taken in, the great thing to do was to hear all the 
news—which was gathered by going on pilgrimage from 
house to house, cottage to cottage. Folk who con- 
scientiously performed the true rites and ceremonies of 
the Feast had done a hard day’s work by the time night 
fell. It was a strict point of etiquette to call on every- 
body you knew. You must break bread and drink a 
cup with the master and mistress of every threshold you 
crossed. You must have a ready tongue wherewith to 
retail gossip, and a widespread ear with which to receive 
it. There was ample food for reflection for you, if you 
were fated to go home to your own village by yourself. 
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But the days have gone by in which Arcadians stored 
up gossip and lived in lively expectation of hearing long- 
kept news. The world which was once so vast, so 
dreadful in perspective to the rustic eye, has shrunk to 
a small thing. The daughter of the farmstead, who has 
married the respectable young tradesman in the county 
town, lives but next door, and pops in upon her mother 
whenever she likes—arriving, as like as not, in a smart 
dog-cart, or an automobile. Young Jack Hodge, who 
has gone to place twenty miles away, owns a bicycle, and 
thinks nothing of riding over to see his parents of a 
Sunday. There is no need to store up all the news of 
the countryside for weeks and months, for it is all in 
the local newspapers. And when you are in the habit 
of seeing all your relations and your friends regularly 
and constantly, there is no great charm in making a 
Feast for them once a year. And so open house is no 
longer kept, and the tables no longer groan, and the 
folk who remember the good old days shake their white 
heads and make lamentation, saying that where a man 
could once get his bellyful at a score of houses, he is 
now hard put to it to. find one whose door stands wide. It 
is a pity that it should be so, for hospitality is the 
kindliest of all virtues, and men’s hearts had a warmer 
glow when their possessors remembered how they had 
been glad, for one day at any rate, to have the chance 
of sharing their bread with friend and with stranger. 





Pictures of Trabel. 





FAIR-TIME IN PODGORITZA. 


I wonpvER how that strange and warlike border city is 
looking now? Scarcely three months ago, a happy chance 
took me there, just at the time of the great yearly animal 
market, when many hundreds of Montenegrins, Servians, 
Albanians, Turks, and Kossovan peoples generally were 
assembled on the flat and treeless plain which lies out- 
side Podgoritza to the west. 

Certainly we went there under a misapprehension. 
We learned from Baedeker that Podgoritza was a 
thriving commercial town with a population of 8,000: 
the elegant young manager of our hotel at Cetinje 
observed that King Nikola had another palace in that 
neighborhood ; moreover, a neat, grey motor omnibus 
went daily back and forth between Podgoritza and the 
capital. All things led us to expect some degree of the 
quaint, highland courtliness of Cetinje on a wider scale. 
How mistaken we were! 

Podgoritza lies at the junction of the Zeta and 
Moraca, some five miles from the Albanian border, and 
four hours by motor from Cetinje. We climbed slowly 
out of the jagged mountain cup in which the capital of 
Montenegro lies, to a pass overlooking Lake Scutari and 
the Albanian ranges, still tipped with snow. A vision 
of mountains far and near in all shades of grey and rose- 
color and mauve, dazzling and yet cloud-like between the 
blue water and blue sky! It was stone, and stone, and 
stone again; we might count a hundred mountain peaks 
and scarcely turn our heads. Before us the hills fell 
precipitously away to the Rieka river and Scutari, while 
two fine roads went zig-zagging down into the lake- 
plain, and further on toward distant forest and field. 
It was stone-land on the pass, but every tiny earth-filled 
hollow bore its crop, and there were many little beech- 
woods looking strangely bright and fresh in this scantily- 
watered country. Masses of dull-pink salvia here and 
there put us in mind of heather, while the familiar 
hawthorn and privet and dog-rose grew by the wayside. 
We overtook many foot-travellers; Montenegrin women, 
stately in their noble, dark beauty, and tall men of 
soldierly bearing. Are they not reported to be the 
handsomest race in Europe? and how the national dress 
sets off their gifts of dignity and form! 

Their beauty seems to centre in a magnificent 
presence, and a peculiar regularity and correctness of 
the planes of the face, and the relation of nose to brow. 

- They are chiefly olive-skinned and dark-haired, but I 





have seen all degrees of chestnut-coloring. The women 
usually wear a close-fitting black gown which opens on 
a white embroidered vest, and over this a long sleeveless 
coat of white or pale-blue cloth, braided with gold, and 
fitting to the waist. On their heads they have the little 
Montenegrin cap of black and red, with its symbolic 
quarter-circle and N.I. in Greek lettering, and over it 
falls a black or white lace veil. The men wear a sleeved 
coat of blue or green, full red breeches, and a striped 
sash plentifully garnished with pistols and daggers, 
while, regardless of the anachronism, they usually carry 
a very stout umbrella. It is well-known that King 
Nikola finds this sadly effeminate, and tradition says 
that he broke the first umbrella in Negusch about the 
shoulders of its bearer; but, though he has nearly put 
down the vendetta, he cannot stop the advance of 
umbrellas and European shoes. 

We passed swiftly from mountain scenery and 
vegetation to the vines and mulberries and pomegranates 
of Rieka, a little river-port, where you may take boat 
for Virpazar and Antivari, or for Scutari town itself. 
We overlooked white houses and brown flowery balconies 
from our road along the hillside, and had glimpse after 
glimpse of the cloudy waters of Rieka, thick with lily- 
leaves, and the distant lake. Leaving the mountains, 
we hummed along over a dusty shore-like plain, whose 
dry grasses and water-worn shingle gave an illusion of 
nearness to the sea. A snake writhed like living whip- 
cord across the road, and an old woman and a boy set 
about killing it with an air of public duty rather than 
personal annoyance—for there are too many snakes in 
Montenegro, and they are nearly all venomous. 

Presently the Moraca river came in sight, winding 
through the plain in a deep-cut bed of reddish con- 
glomerate, worn into pot-holes, and caves which, roughly 
hurdled, served as goat-pens. A neat, square, unpre- 
tending house within railings seemed to be the King’s 
local residence ; then came block-houses and barracks and 
busy groups of soldiers, and mosque-towers standing up 
like columns among the low houses of Podgoritza. Blue 
and swift, the Zeta and Moraca run through the town, 
and are crossed by a number of singularly beautiful 
bridges. Podgoritza covers an important space, but the 
barracks, the post office,, and the tobacco factory are 
almost the only two-storey buildings in it, apart from 
the Turkish quarter. It is built in a style of architecture 
peculiar to the Balkans, I believe; for any number of 
one-storey, one-roomed cottages are placed so as to form 
large hollow squares, with fair-sized streets between 
them. Each cottage is solidly built of stone, and tiled, 
with fine arched doors, and unglazed windows, and 
usually furnished with an oven, some mats, and a few 
painted wooden coffers; but at fair-time every house 
upon the two principal highways overflows with some 
kind of merchandise. Clothes, carpets, silks, European 
tin-ware, Manchester cottons, printed peasant kerchiefs 
from Bohemia, fire-arms, swords, daggers, cheeses, 
harness, pastry, dried fish, eels, jewellery—all these, in 
bewildering and delightful array, filled the streets and 
the inner market-place. There was a busy hum of 
voices, footfall, and movement; here and there a guzla 
sounded, someone sang, the kerosene tins, used for 
water-carrying, clattered at the well, and ox-carts with 
their huge wooden wheels lumbered past, creaking as 
loudly and almost as tunefully as the guzla. 

Such a wonderful crowd! Sitting at coffee in front 
of our primitive hotel by the river-side, we watched an 
endless stream of people drift leisurely across the bridge 
and past us to the market-place. - Tall Montenegrin 
soldiers strode by, with the swing of the mountaineer on 
level ground: groups of officers conferred together, and 
a very modern-looking detachment in khaki came along. 
Then we noticed the Albanians in their singular parti- 
colored costume of black and white, with tufted 
sheepskin coats, like medieval jesters in half-mourning ; 
and their women in unconsciously fashionable tight cloth 
skirts, close and short and horizontally striped, with 
huge leather or silver belts. Then came Servian women 
in trousers and blouse of gay Manchester chintz; 
hook-nosed men in fez and Turkish costume, with elastic- 
sided boots; little girls running about in long and very 
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dirty colored nightgowns; little boys simply yet 
adequately dressed in full, bright-hued trousers 
drawn up round the neck; veiled and draped women; 
two lovely Montenegrin girls in their best gowns of 
white, with long sleeveless blue coats over crimson velvet 
zouaves, their white lace veils floating as they went ; 
and, finally, a real Turkish lady, severe and stout in her 
black cloth overmantle, and terribly thick white head- 
dress. In fact, it was a Pageant of the Balkans, and 
we looked on for hours with never-ceasing interest, in 
spite of all the dust and heat and threatening thunder- 
storms, 

Our local friend, a Montenegrin official, explained 
much and corrected more. ‘‘ You seem,”’ said he, ‘‘ to 
call Turkish every woman in trousers and every man in 
a fez! Nearly all that you see here are Balkan peoples 
of Slavonic origin; those who appear Turkish have held 
the Mohammedan faith and customs for several 
generations. A miserable brood of renegades! 
; That girl in the pretty and sensible costume of 
short linen trousers and smock, with the brilliant scarf 


round her waist, is from Herzegovina. . . I pray. 


you, do not give that beggar woman anything: look at 
all the coins in her hand! Oh, yes; some of 
these people are quite well-to-do Those are 
Klementi hillsmen; their chief is in Podgoritza now. 
‘ Please look at the man in white European 
clothing with a black waistcoat and black collar! He 
has been to Paris, and says it is the French fashion; is 
that true? I think you must admire the rich 
Albanian woman there.’’ 

The lady in question was conspicuous by her large 
purple velvet apron, fringed and embroidered with gold. 
She wore thick gaiters to match, a deep stiff belt of silver 
and jewels, and silver ear-rings quite six inches long. 
Her headkerchief was of bright yellow silk, and she wore 
her black hair in a straight fringe across the brow: 
straight locks, just reaching the shoulder, hung about 
her intelligent but not beautiful face. We saw her 
again later on, when we mingled with the crowd, and 
we managed to “‘ pass the time of day’’ with her, as 
country folks say, by interpretation. She and a sister 
of equally rich appearance were bargaining with a Jew 
for enamelled tin basins. They were wealthy brides 
from the neighborhood of Berane—ah me! has that 
purple velvet apron fallen among the spoils of war? 

Naturally, bloodshed and slaughter stand in quite 
a different proportion to the rest of life in the Balkans 
and with us here. Courage, daring, utter recklessness 
of life, are the indispensable virtues ; and there is some- 
thing about the air, or the fact of being surrounded by 
people in whom bravery is the first instinct, that makes 
hardihood seem easy and danger delightful. We 
civilised and softly-nurtured beings, so seldom called 
upon to show pluck, and often haunted with a fear that 
the quality may atrophy for lack of use, breathe this 
stinging atmosphere with joy, and advance confidently 
upon the occasions that demand courage. And even in 
two or three days at Podgoritza one may be required to 
show nerve. 

A Montenegrin speaks of warfare, and it becomes 
a splendid game in which death is to him a less weighty 
accident than the loss of a tooth to us. Has he then so 
profound a sense of immortality? Does he go on living 
in the spirit of the tribe, of which his life and 
individuality were merely a part? Our guide was not 
the man to say. But he told us of Ivan Beg, and 
Montenegro’s holy mountain, Lovcen, and he quoted 
from the Croatian poet, Mazuranic, some lines out of 
the epic, ‘‘Cengic Aga’s Death.’”? Very freely 
translated, they run thus :— 

“Children of the mountain, sons of heroes! 
Poor and stony is the land that bred you, 
Bred your fathers, bred the mighty chieftains, 
But for you ’tis holy earth, and sacred; 

Held with blood and iron by your fathers, 
Held with blood and iron by the chieftains, 
Now with blood and iron you must keep it. 
Soldiers! are you ready for the combat? 
Falcon-eyed and brave, O fiery-hearted ! 


True as proven stee] the hands of daring, 
Strong as stone the brotherhood of courage. 


Faithful are the wives that keep your homestead; 
Golden song shall welcome back the heroes. 
Soldiers! have you lead and powder ready? 

Is there need of other weapons? take them 
From the girdle of the fallen foe. 

. - O! that all the wise and wealthy nations 
Of the fruitful valleys could behold you! 

See the tribes that keep the stony mountain, 
See the Cross they lifted, never vanquished, 
Planted on the summit of Mount Lovcen ! 

Could they see the dreadful sons of Osman 
Raging round that Cross, and falling baffled, 
Broken, from the holy mountain fortress— 

They no more would scorn you as barbarians; 
Then, by God! they would not tarry longer 
Idle, while you stormed against the Crescent, 
Idle, while you died upon the hills.” 

The crowd thickened as evening drew on. Light 
fell from the booths and latticed windows on the Moham- 
medan side cast long rays across the rippling water ; 
camp fires leapt and glowed on the plain, where all the 
living merchandise was assembled. Best for humani- 
tarians to ignore the animal part of the fair, or only to 
examine it by dusk, for it was not a happy sight. That 
is the other side of physical hardihood ; how can a people 
who hold men’s lives so lightly have much regard for 
the sufferings of beasts? We turned away, over a 
beautiful single-arch bridge of unknown date, to stroll 
among the deep-eaved, overhanging houses and barred 
windows of the ‘‘ Turkish quarter.’’ Returning, we 
found sellers of Bulgarian sour milk at the corner of the 
promenade, dipping out the creamy stuff from great iron 
cauldrons to an expectant crowd. The cafés grew bright 
and very noisy; Montenegrin soldiers unobtrusively 
patrolled the main streets, and you heard the clink and 
swing of weapons as men passed by. Had some exciting 
news come in from the Albanian border? for the whole 
town seemed to grow less bustling and much more alert 
and militant. Whatever it was, our guide declined to 
believe it. ‘‘ Shooting? Oh, that will be only a little 
family affair.’’ 

We had dined, and were again outside our hotel 
when we heard two shots from a lighted café, some 
twenty yards away. Then came a babel of shouting and 
folks running together, and, in the illumination of the 
open doorway, the brief glimpse of two little, swaying, 
yelling bunches of men, who fell violently apart. And 
then sudden inexplicable laughter, with the shuffle and 
murmur of a moving crowd. Our guide, who had darted 
like a bolt into the mélée, came back to us, laughing too. 

‘* What has happened?’’ we cried. ‘‘ Do you want 
some First-Aid done?’’ ‘‘ Oh, dear no, it’s nothing at 
all. A young man, who was having an argument with 
his brother, lost his temper, and fired.”’ ‘“‘Is he 
killed?’’ ‘‘ Lord, no! he missed him, the silly lad!”’ 
‘* Are they taking him off to prison?’’ ‘‘To prison! 
Whatever for? He missed him, I tell you, and they are 
all laughing at him for being such a bad shot! ”’ 


RosatinD TRAVERS. 


The Drama. 


STUDIES IN PLAYFULNESS. 
By Bernard Shaw. 


sili me Mr. Cravpe Kine 
Mr. ApotpHvus VANE TEMPEST 





“ Overruled.” 


Gregory Lunn 
Sibthorpe Juno 


Mrs. Juno ... Miss Miriam Lewes 

Mrs. Lunn ... is : Miss GERALDINE OLLIFFE 
“Rosalind,” By J. M. Barrie. 

*Mrs. Page ... ~— aii js ‘di Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 

Charles (her friend) ... Mr. Donat CaLtHROoP 

Mrs. Quickly » Miss Heten Have 


Proiuced at the Duke of York's Theatre. 


I suppose the public likes to see a manager gathering 
together the notabilities of his theatre in one constella- 
tion, just as it likes to see a conjuror keeping a number 
of glittering balls in the air at once. In fact, the 
conjuror’s entertainment which I have in mind was with 
one very light and airy ball, a ball as heavy as lead, so 








* Specially striking representation. 
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that one feared that at any moment it might come crash- 
ing down on the performer’s head, and a pretty and 
fantastically colored ball, of an old pattern, but well de- 
signed for dexterous and amusing play. Ought such a 
combination to please us—especially when it is formed of 
playwrights of the quality of Mr. Shaw, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, and Mr. Barrie? I think it should, provided that 
the work, though on a small scale, be very fine and 
delicate, and that the three writers work either in com- 
bination or so as to produce some sharp, significant 
contrast of style and method. But this is not quite the 
case. Mr. Shaw, indeed, always has style, for not 
only has he a great deal to say, but he is wedded 
to epigram, and to the literary finish which epigram 
requires. Mr. Barrie has a coquettish, alluring, and 
quietly freakish manner of his own. But Sir Arthur 
Pinero has no style, or rather he has all styles in turn. 
If, therefore, Mr. Frohman wanted something constantly 
provoking to the taste—a dinner of delikatessen—he 
should have taken Shaw and Barrie, and left out Pinero. 

Not that I rate Mr. Shaw’s contribution over high. 
We all know the frivolous mood, the mood in which it 
is impossible to take modern middle-class life seriously. 
‘* Overruled ’’ is conceived in such a spirit. Its situa- 
tion may be described in a sentence. ‘You flirt with 
my wife! How dare you! And you with mine! What 
impudence!’’ “ And yet, why not? Are we not both 
quite content with our lives and spouses, and yet 
extremely bored?’’ Mix a few diverse tempera- 
ments, an ardent’ temperament, a would-be romantic 
temperament, a curious temperament, a sluggish 
temperament, a restless temperament, add as seasoning 
a little moral perversity and a good deal of cold playful- 
ness, and you have the ingredients of Mr. Shaw’s 
“demonstration.’’ It is a flirtation in two acts—both 
conducted on the same sofa, in the same sitting-room, 
at the same seaside hotel—a decorous modern annexe of 
the world-renowned Abbey of Thelema.  Flirtation 
number one involves the two ardent ones, Mr. Shaw’s 
burning bush (bien entendu) being a rather slow fire. 
Flirtation number two faintly kindles the curious couple, 
one of whom is amused by love (having seen much of it), 
while the other conceives it as the reward of a long and 
well-spent youth and manhood. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to bring these prudent prodigals into the fold to- 
gether, with a view to a temperate discussion of their 
purely intellectual aberrations. Mr. Shaw performs 
these feats with his accustomed skill; they were 
extremely amusing, and a little scandalous; here and 
there enriched with criticism that was above playfulness. 

Mr. Barrie’s exercise was very different from Mr. 
Shaw’s, and it was much nearer the average playgoing 
mood. Both writers have a certain diablerie. Mr. Shaw 
possesses true kinship with the sensible, critical 
Mephistophelian spirit; Faust’s sentimental capers are 
genuinely distasteful to him, save when they touch the 
high sphere of poetry. He is a spirit that denies— 
pour le bon motif. Mr. Barrie, on the other hand, 
is more of a leprechaun ; he has a certain tender and shy 
affection for workaday humanity, which at its worst 
possesses for him an air of drollery. Nothing 
has grown up; the shadow of sin has not yet dimmed 
the brightness of the garden where these quaint 
children are at play. So Mr. Barrie loves to seize 
moments when the severe course of life—its impetuous 
current or its devious secret windings—is suspended. 
Thus, “ Rosalind,’’ an actress who is (or says she is) 
“forty and a bittock,’’ has a fancy to seclude herself 
from her admirers, to imagine herself a staid mother 
with a grown-up daughter, happy in the thought that 
the storms of life are over, and she anchored 
in the dull, safe, land-locked, little port of middle- 
age. And (of course) the young lover must appear, 
and, still in play, be disillusioned by douce mother- 
liness in spectacles and low-heeled slippers, and 
gowns made loose to the middle-aged figure, and 
then (hey, presto!) recaptured with a sudden spark- 
ling return to youth, and stage-passion, and ambitious, 
glowing restlessness. 

The mere plot of this has been done before, passably 
well by Robertson in “ David Garrick,’’ brilliantly and 





poetically by Charles Reade in “ Peg Woffington.’’ But 
Mr. Barrie adds qualities and an atmosphere of his own. 
He has the artist’s feeling for his characters; they have 
pretty human ways, not quite real, but akin to reality, 
so that the heart-strings are vaguely stirred in sympathy 
with them. Artists are something like the “ Mrs. Page ”’ 


| of Mr. Barrie’s fantasy; they have the same quick- 


change motions of the mind; even when they laugh or 
grieve, they, like her, must watch themselves to see if they 
are “ doing it well.’’ But these revelations of Mr. Barrie, 
like all his dealings with character, are singularly for- 
bearing, well tuned to the artificialities of the stage, and 
both by the writer’s will and by his natural amiability, 
taken out of the category of deliberate studies of life. 
And in the special case of “‘ Rosalind,’’ they are obviously 
displayed so as to give a most accomplished actress a 
chance of showing what she can do. Needless to say that 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh does it. This is much more than 
to show the dowd blazing out into the butterfly. 
Miss Vanbrugh is, on the English stage, Ellen 
Terry’s only successor in temperamental acting. The 
temperament is not so full, so various, such a liberal 
outpouring of whims and tenderness and an undying 
vernal mood. But it is nearly as humorous, and it is 
full of delicacy. It has full scope in “ Rosalind’’; I 
imagine that play-going London will hasten to acclaim it. 
H. W. M. 


Petters to the Editor. 


EUROPE AND ASIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—It is perhaps one of the most ridiculous assertions 
of the Occidental statesmen that the Orientals are totally 
unfit for self-government. The East has been the object of the 
pity and contempt of these “ experts ’’ simply because it has 
had the misfortune of being under the sway of despots. 
Those phenomena which the East euphemistically terms the 
Persian, Turkish, and Chinese Revolutions, are, in the eyes 
of the Occidentals, a mere farce. 

The unregenerate humanity of the East is nowadays the 
target of the whole of the English press. The Persian Revo- 
lution collapsed because the Medjliss was composed of a set 
of patched fools and mental mummies. The Young Turkish 
movement met its natural death because of the inefficiency 
and undemocratic tendencies which are inborn with the 
Oriental. So run the oracles of the Liberal press, including 
the “ Manchester Guardian.” The Young Turk is blamed for 
disturbing the peace of Europe. He is the aggressor ; his rule 
has proved to be deadly opposed to any spontaneous reform in 
European Turkey; his very presence is a constant menace 
to the liberty and prosperity of Turkish Christians. 

Many and various are the nefarious deeds he is 
accused of by you in Tue Natron. But, I ask, is there 
any justification for all these charges brought against 
the Young Turk? It seems to me surely to be the limit of 
unreason to expect spontaneous reforms from revolutionaries. 
Does history furnish us with any instances of instantaneous 
reforms brought about by revolutionaries just after they got 
rid of the tyrannical despot against whom they fought? It 
becomes all the more unreasonable when we know that the 
Concert of Europe stands in the way of his progress. Is it not 
a fact that the massacres of Berane and Kotchana, and various 
other political orgies like these, have been the outcome of 
this so-much-talked-of Concert? These pioneers of discord 
sow dragon’s teeth in Turkey through their agents 
provocateurs, and then pounce upon her at the off-shoots of 
their seeds, and force her to keep order. Ever since the 
Young Turk came to power, he has been harassed at every 
step he took towards progress by one or other of the 
European Powers. Is not the Italo-Turkish War an outcome 
of the intrigues of the Concert to bring about his fall? A 
peaceful and progressive Turkey is just the opposite of what 
Europe wants. These Great Powers want a disorderly 
Turkey, so that they might “fish in turbulent waters.” The 
same phenomenon has been repeated in Persia and China. 

You, over and over again, appeal to the treaty obliga- 
tions of the Young Turk. But, sir, let me ask which of the 
Occidental Powers has not transgressed her treaty obliga- 
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tions—England, France, Russia, Germany, or America? To 
go no further, the ink of the Government of India com- 
muniqué had scarcely dried up when up jumped Lord Crewe 
in the House of Lords, and renounced every possible word 
about the provincial autonomy in the said communiqué. If 
“provincial autonomy” in the case of India means, in the 
diplomatic language of Lord Crewe, an eternal servitude of 
the Indians under British yoke, why, may we not pertinently 
inquire, why should it mean absolute disintegration in case 
of Turkey? Simply because England is an Occidental 
country, and Turkey is Oriental—at least the Turks are 
looked upon as Orientals. And again, sir, what about the 
“integrity and independence of Persia as a buffer State”? 
If a pledge of Sir Edward Grey to preserve her integrity and 
independence can serve as her death warrant, I find it abso- 
lutely unreasonable of Sir Edward to couch a request to the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, asking him to stick to the words 
of his promises. You say that Turkey feels embarrassed at 
the idea of extending provincial autonomy to Crete or 
Macedonia. Just imagine how Russia would feel if she were 
forced to grant autonomy to Poland and Finland ; or England 
if she were asked to evacuate Egypt because her treaty obli- 
gations required it; or if India were to rise and demand 
autonomous government ; and the case of Turkey would then 
become clear to you, sir. 

Anyone who has studied modern politics cannot be 


unaware of the fact that modern diplomacy has not the least | 


trace of honesty, and that it is the last thing to be desired 
in international relations. Have not England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Japan, and America all in turn played 
fast and loose with truth, honor, decency, and law, to achieve 
their political ends, and put the Eastern nations beyond all 
hopes of self-regeneration? To my mind, all those who con- 
demn Turkey’s recent action seem to forget in what a pre- 
carious position she has been placed through the kind inter- 
ventions of the European Concert, whose only aim—so say 
the “experts ”’ on international politics—is to keep the peace 
of the world undisturbed, and preserve the independence of 
minor States. Ever since the Young Turk—I am bound to 
say, even at the expense of repetition—ever since the Young 
Turk came to power, he has not had one single moment’s 
rest. In his very start no stone was left unturned to bring 
this promising republican youth to a premature end. He 
safely escaped that. Then a stone in the rut of his wheel 
of progress came in the form of the Cretan rebellion. He 
managed to get rid of that stone even. Then came a twenty- 
four hours’ ultimatum, followed by a declaration of war— 
one of the most shameful and barbarous ever known to 
humanity. He wanted to take his forces through Egypt, but 
was forced to swallow the hard pill of the neutrality of the 
British Government. Can this action of the British Govern- 
ment be justified at all? The Sultan of Turkey, being the 
legal suzerain of Egypt, had every right to send his troops 
through that land to fight his enemies. But there is no 
question of rights. The question is whether the Sultan has 
might to have his rights acknowledged. England was 
stronger than Turkey, and forced her to acquiesce in her 
(England’s) decision and usurpation of rights. 

The attitude of both the British Government and press 
towards the United States in the Panama Canal dispute is 
worth noticing. Even that ringleader of the Imperialists 
—the “Times”—with all its satellites, is preaching the 
gospel to the Americans, and urging the Foreign Office not 
to use threats, but to settle the matter peacefully and urging 
the Americans to condescend to refer the matter to the Hague 
Tribunal. Where was this Hague Tribunal, and where was 
this Concert of Europe, when the Young Turk appealed to 
their conscience in the name of humanity and of justice? 
But the European Concert has no conscience, and “ humani- 
tarianism,” in diplomatic language, means cannibalism, 
as has been proved by the actions of the Russians in Tabriz, 
and of the Italians in Tripoli, where human beings have 
been massacred irrespective of sex and age in the interests 
of “humanity and justice.” Of course, no Hague Tribunal 
exists for the Young Turk; he must either clear out of 
Europe, “bag and baggage,’’ or must suffer the. penalty of 
wedging himself in uncongenial environments. But, thanks 
to the patriotism of the Arabs, Italy has been baffled over 
and over again in her attempts to gain Tripoli. But lo! 
these self-same Powers that backed Italy in this act of 


brigandage appear on the music-hall stage of international | 
politics, and declare; “As our friend and ally, Italy has ! 








been disheartened by constant defeats, she must have some 
consolation prize; and it is our decree that that consolation 
prize be the land of Tripoli itself. Our decree is final.” 
Can anyone, who has even an iota of humanity in him, hail 
this decree of the Powers? To surrender Tripoli to Italy, 
for she has utterly failed to get the coveted land by force; 
to surrender those gallant Arabs to their bitterest foe, simply 
because they have defended their honor bravely, and have 
treated the Italians, in spite of their hostilities, graciously, 
while, on the other hand, their enemy has behaved most 
shamefully, hesitating not, even by the most atrocious 
crimes and barbarous massacres, to destroy the liberties of 
the heroes of Tripoli once and for all. 

These are only a few of those stones which have been 
placed in the rut of the Young Turk’s wheel of progress. 
Why, then, all this downpour of vituperation upon the poor 
wretch? Why this hostile attitude of even the Liberal press 
towards him? The reason is obvious. He stands in the 
way of the fulfilment of Gladstone’s long-cherished dreams, to 
drive the Turk, bag and baggage, out of Europe. It is this 
end which Gladstone, with all his diplomatic genius, could 
not attain. His failure to achieve this end was a sore in his 
bosom, which sore he took with him to his grave; and it 
is to ease his soul that his descendants are bent upon accom- 
plishing this design of kicking the Turk out of Europe. 
Islam defying Christianity, and holding the position against 
such odds! This is certainly unbearable—so run the 
oracles of the English press. She must either be kicked out 
of Europe, or be granted an exeat to make room for 
Christianity. But let me say, sir, that the Young Turk will 
not move an inch out of Europe, unless there is not a single 
soul alive. Every drop of blood will be shed to save the 
honor of Islam and Moslems. Christendom will not find 
Turkey an easy prey. Three Moslem countries—Morocoo, 
Tripoli, and Persia—have fallen a prey to the caprice of 
these European Powers within the year 1911. It is not a 
pleasant sight ; and the Young Turk is not going to see it 
repeated in his own Fatherland. He is brought to bay, and 
will fight to bitter ends. Let Christendom touch him if she 
dare. 

In a few days all the prophets of Turkish death-knell 
will be much wiser, and will come to know that prophecy is 
the most gratuitous form of error. But it is time now that 
the gravity of the situation should be fully realised. If there is 
a war, it will not be a war between Turkey and a Bulgarian 
Coalition, but it will be a war of Islam against Christianity, 
of righteousness against oppression, of right against might. 
Who is to win no one can tell—right or might, righteousness 
or oppression. The oracles of the press might declare this 
war to be the death-knell of the Turkish régime in Europe, 
and, therefore, of truth and righteousness. But the Moslems 
have a different idea of God’s providence. They believe that 
truth must, in the end, be victorious—and perhaps with 
reason.—Yours, &c., Monammap ALI. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


[We have been hardly less critical of the actions of the 
European Powers in these matters than our correspondent 
himself. But it is a wide step from such an attitude to an 
endorsement of massacres, for which the Government which 
permits them must bear the responsibility and the conse- 
quences.—Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Surely the author of “Europe and Asia” does 
Europe an injustice when he describes Europe’s attitude 
towards the Young Turk at the beginning of the revolution. 

To those of us who were living in Turkey at the tims, 
the fulsome adulation with which Europe greeted the Young 
Turk, and the entire liberty given him, were matters of the 
greatest astonishment. Not only was he greeted with 
enthusiasm, but all supervision by foreign gendarmes was at 
once withdrawn. And the whole press of Europe conspired to 
conceal the advantage he took of this fact. Your corre- 
spondent complains of the annexation of Bosnia and of the 
Declaration of Independence made by Bulgaria. Surely he 
would, in no case, have wished these two countries again to 
fall under Turkish rule! 

He speaks as though all the lands ruled by the Turks 
were inhabited by Turks. Were this so, his criticisms would 
be justified. But in Turkey in Europe the question was 
that, after a bitter struggle of centuries, the subject 
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Christians were at last struggling “out of the rottenness 
and the misery and the degradation of the country.” They 
were struggling free by degrees, and already believed that 
“land was in sight” when the recrudescence of Turkish 
power again threatened their very existence. 

I remember well the dismay with which the Serbs in 
Kossovo Vilayet said to me: ‘“ We were approaching freedom ; 
and now—God knows !—perhaps this means another twenty 
years of the Turkish yoke!” This was in September, 1908. 

The Turkish Revolution of 1908 meant for the subject 
European races the destruction of all their hopes, their 
aspirations—the renunciation of their right to self-develop- 
ment and to national existence. That a Liberal journal should 
lament the independence of Bulgaria is incomprehensible. 
Would the writer, in his liberality, have bestowed Bulgaria 
on the Young Turks? Does he rejoice that Crete, in spite 
of her gallant efforts and many protests, is still under the 
yoke? 

No; Turkey lost no territory in 1908. She had lost it— 
and lost it deservedly—over thirty years before. Nor did 
Italy attack Tripoli “two years later.” Three whole years 
had elapsed since the Bulgarian Proclamation of Independ- 
ence. During these three years the Turks had an absolutely 
free hand. Money was lavished on them; they were left 
entirely undisturbed. Not one cry of their victims was 
allowed to reach the outside world. 

Why have they lost Tripoli? Because the soldiers who 
should have been there to protect it from a foreign foe were 
occupied in Turkey in Europe torturing Bulgarian peasants— 
ravaging the villages of Catholic Albanians. 

Let us have no false sentimentality. Turkey in Europe 
is not inhabited by Turks, but by enslaved European races, 
who long for freedom. Let us be liberal enough to sympa- 
thise with their struggles, rather than to lament over the 
fact that the Turk has again—for the ninth time—exhibited 
his incapacity to rule, except in a barbaric manner, 

Gladstone was right when he said that, bag and baggage, 
the Turk must go, and Gladstone is Liberal enough for most 
of us.—Yours, &c., 

M. E. Durnam. 


LIBERALS AND LAND TAXATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your readers are indebted to you for the instruc- 
tive article on this subject in last week’s issue. 

There are some points which, so far as my observation 
goes, the advocates of the Single Tax appear to overlook. 
Effect has, to a large extent, been given to the demand for 
reform in taxation of land in the provisions of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s great Budget. This has secured for the community 
a great part of the unearned increment. This was, in fact, 
the main point on which reform was called for, and, in prin- 
ciple, it has been dealt with. 

Most of the letter of Mr. Harold Rylett is thus answered. 
One of the planks of the official policy of the Liberal Party 
for twenty-four years has been reform of taxation of land, 
and, in substance, the object has been gained. The griev- 
ance of holding up land, paying rates on a low basis in the 
meantime, has also been covered by the Budget. The capital 
value is now being ascertained; Undeveloped Land Duty 
must be paid on that value. When the period arrives at 
which the large capital increase is obtained—under the 
increment value clauses of the Budget—the community 
shares. All this seems to be overlooked ; what is asked for 
has already been provided. In this way the taxation of 
unbuilt-on land has been dealt with. On the taxation of 
site value, much confusion of thought exists. At present the 
site, plus buildings, is rated and taxed at the full annual 
value by both State and local authority. There is no mistake 
about that. Any alteration of the system of rating of this 
class of property as proposed will bring nothing more either 
to the local or Imperial exchequers. This being so, what is to 
be gained by upsetting everything and adopting a new plan? 
The occupier, as a class, by whose hand the rate and tax is 
at present nominally paid, does not ask for a change; it 
would not benefit him if the change were made. At present, 
the owner of the site lets it to the occupier, with or without 
buildings upon it, on the footing that the occupier will pay 
the rates and taxes (the latter of which the law provides 
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shall be refunded by the site owner). The annual sum to 
be paid as rent is fixed by the law of supply and demand. 
If the position of the site is an important one, enabling 
the occupier to do a lucrative business, the price is high ; 
if the position is less important, the price is lower. The 
eligibility for business regulates the value, both to the owner 
and occupier. If the system of rating be changed, it will 
not alter the facts as to the annual value to the occupier 
in the slightest degree. The rate being, under the new 
plan, taken off the occupier and put on to the site owner, the 
latter will then charge the occupier the present site rent 
plus the burden which has been taken from the occupier and 
placed on him. 

Natural laws being what they are, nothing can prevent 
this. In the end, therefore, the occupier is in just the same 
position, The rating authority gets from two persons just 
what it previously got from one—no more, no less ; it, there- 
fore, is in the same position. There is nothing to be gained 
by anybody this way. 

Again, as to the suggestion that the site should bear the 
cost of Poor Law, Police, and Education—why should 
it? Do not the police protect our persons and valuable 
movable property? Are not the persons who have invested 
their savings in railway stocks and industrial securities just 
as largely concerned for the poor and in education as the 
man who has bought a piece of land, which he lets to another 
for a sum which it is worth the while of that other to pay? 

Further, as to rates being a tax on production. Of 
course they are a tax on production, and whatever form of 
levying them, whether on site value or not, is adopted, they 
will so remain. Under the present system, the rates are 
levied on annual value, because that is taken as a criterion 
of capacity to contribute to public expenses. So far as the 
rate is on residences, it is probably as good a test as can 
be found. No one need contribute unduly, as it always lies 
in his power to live in a larger or smaller house, as he 
pleases. So far as the rate is on business premises, it is, as 
I have shown, merely part of the business expenses. 

What is required is a system of rating and taxing which 
charges all alike, according to capacity to pay. The chief 
defect of the present system is that, if the investor avoids 
land and selects other investments of the kind above indi- 
cated, he may—and, in fact, does—escape from making an 
adequate contribution to the inevitable public burdens— 
local and Imperial. It is often overlooked that, speaking 
generally, land of the kind mostly in the minds of Single 
Taxers has been bought by the present owners at full price 
simply as a means of investing their money. It is, of course, 
no part of Liberal policy to single out one species of invest- 
ment for inequitable taxation to the relief of other forms 
of investment. ll classes alike are entitled to an even- 
handed distribution of justice.—Yours, &c., 


Rosert StyRInc. 
Brinkcliffe Tower, Sheffield, 
October 15th, 1912. 


THE LAND INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I do not share the view expressed by Mr. Arthur 
Aronson in your issue of the 12th inst., that a secret inquiry 
is of more value than a public inquiry. If the Committee 
appointed to consider the matter have such grossly exag- 
gerated statements made to them as are now sometimes made 
in the press, I do not envy them their task of sifting the chaff 
from the grain, nor should I attach much importance to 
their report. People with grievances abound in all walks 
of life, and it is a comparatively easy matter to get any kind 
of material in an inquiry concerning any occupation. But 
is it fair? In this case, our villagers are incited by irre- 
sponsible people like Mr. Aronson into making all sorts of 
allegations against people who are to be given no oppor- 
tunity of defending their actions, or rebutting the allega- 
tions made against them. It is an un-English and dis- 
honorable method of conducting an inquiry; and, if the 
terms seem strong, I can only say the circumstances justify 
them. I have made a close study of the land question, and 
am intimately acquainted with the conditions under which 
the farmers and agricultural laborers of this country live, 
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and it is my experience that little value is to be attached 
to unofficial secret inquiries.—Yours, &c., 
B. E. Satu. 
The Hill, Langport, Somerset, 
October 15th, 1912. 


[Surely that depends on the spirit and method of the 
inquiry, which we know to have been conducted on lines 
of care and of moderation.—Ep., Nartion.] 


LIBERALS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. Oswald Earp, in his letter in your last issue, 
seems singularly well pleased with our foolish Party System, 
caucus and all. I am not myself a politician, “ half-fledged ” 
or otherwise, but there is a true old saying that lookers-on 
see most of the game; and, however the game of party 
politics may seem to those playing it, it appears to outsiders 
a particularly childish and contemptible exhibition. 

Apparently, Mr. Oswald Earp is quite content that our 
House of Commons should be actually forbidden to discuss 
our foreign policy at all; that a secret agreement with 
Russia should be arranged (and cynically announced the very 
day after Parliament had risen, so as to prevent the repre- 
sentatives of the people expressing any opinion on the 
matter), an agreement which may yet be interpreted so as 
to plunge us into a continental war. Apparently he con- 
siders it a reasonable thing that the House should be unable 
to discharge an inefficient Foreign Minister without, at the 
same time, having to turn out an excellent Premier and all 
the rest of the Government. And apparently he is quite 
pleased that the Liberals should be in a majority and yet 
not in power, administration being left to permanent officials 
while Ministers are busy fighting to keep themselves in 
office. ; 

Of course, for those who approve of this sort of thing, 
this is just the sort of thing they wil] like. But it is not 
democracy, nor is it business, nor is it common-sense. It 
is turning all our most serious interests into a game—a 
game of “Ins and Outs”—and making the whole realm of 
politics an “organised hypocrisy,” and the representatives 
of the people a mob of dummy voters. 

For my part, I object to being governed by a bureanu- 
cracy, or by a caucus. I believe in democracy and in repre- 
sentative government; and neither of these is compatible 
with the Party System, more especially after its develop- 
ments during the last generation. It is worth noting that 
the only civilised country where democracy is a success— 
indeed, the only country where a pure democracy can be said 
to exist—keen though its parties are, is absolutely free from 
party government.—Yours, &c., E. MeEvanp. 

Hale, Cheshire, 

October 16th, 1912. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—History seems to be repeating itself in the present 
attempt to give self-government to Ireland. 

It seems to me that the same difficulties are presented 
to the Irish people that existed between the people of 
England and Scotland at the time of the Union. 

The Protestants of the North of Ireland think their 
interests will be entirely submerged in the more numerous 
Roman Catholic population of the South, just as Scotland 
was afraid that her interests would be submerged in the 
more numerous and powerful nation of the South. Had a 
British Parliament then been constituted with an equal 
number of members from Scotland with that of England, 
there would never have been any trouble with Scottish 
interests or any cry for Home Rule for Scotland, such as 
there is to-day. 

Scottish questions in the British Parliament stand no 
chance of success, because, if they do not appeal to the Eng- 
lish member, we are at once out-voted by five to one. This 
is absolutely unfair in every sense of the word, and we are 
about to perpetrate the same injustice in Ireland; but I 
venture to submit, with positive certainty, that if the 
Protestants in the North of Ireland were given an equal 
number of representatives with the Roman Catholics in the 
South in the Irish Parliament, there could be no talk what- 
ever of one party out-voting the other ; the political opinions 





of the various representatives might turn the scale, but I 
am rather inclined to think that a Parliament so constituted 
would have in it the very ideals of a National Parliament, 
“where none would be for party, but all would be for the 
State.”’ 

I submit this idea to your readers, as I am perfectly 
convinced it would safeguard the interests of the Protestant 
minority in a way that no other plan could possibly do.— 
Yours, &c., Joun WILSON. 

83, Jamaica Street, Glasgow, 

October 15th, 1912. 

(Surely a liberal system of proportional representation 

is all that Ulster could fairly demand.—Ep., Natron.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Such letters as those of ‘‘ X,’’ without directly 
stating what is untrue, are calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression to .your readers. The Census Returns are now 
available, and we are not left to conjecture the numbers 
of Home Rulers and Unionists from a comparison of 
Members of Parliament, or of the condition of affairs in 
counties which differ considerably in extent and population. 
There are, however, two elements which are, to a certain 
extent, doubtful. First, there are Protestant Home Rulers 
and Catholic Unionists, so that we cannot altogether rely 
on the religious census as regards the friends and foes of 
the Bill. I think, however, that we shall not be very far 
wrong in setting off one against the other. The second is 
that a larger percentage of Protestants have votes than 
of Catholics. This is more material. It has been stated, for 
instance, that there is 4 majority of Protestants among the 
electors of West Belfast, and that Mr. Devlin owes his seat 
to the votes of Protestant Home Rulers. The census does 
not show the religious professions of the electors, but the 
Catholics in West Belfast number 36,610 out of a total popu- 
lation of 67,156. Where, on this or any other question, the 
majority of the electors are of a different opinion from the 
majority of the population, the opinion of the electors ought, 
I apprehend, to be preferred. 

With this preface, I may say that the seventeen con- 
stituencies in Ulster which at present return Unionists have 
a population of 949,000, and an electorate of 149,000, while 
the sixteen constituencies which return Nationalists have 
a population of 632,000, and an electorate of 107,000. The 
near equality in the numbers of Members of Parliament is 
therefore a mere result of a faulty distribution of seats. 
“X” says that the Nationalists will win Londonderry at 
the next election, and will then have seventeen seats to the 
Unionists’ sixteen. I do not admit that they will win 
Londonderry, or that they will lose nothing elsewhere ; but, 
supposing that they do so, the sixteen Unionists will still 
represent a population of 906,000, with nearly 144,000 
electors, while the seventeen Nationalists will represent a 
population of 673,000, with 112,000 electors. That the 
minority had secured the odd vote would hardly be a sub- 
ject for boasting. 

But, says your correspondent, leave out Belfast, and 
the Nationalists have a majority in Ulster. But why leave 
out Belfast, which has a larger population than any two 
Nationalist counties put together? However, the statement 
itself is doubtful. The population of Ulster, according to 
the census, is 1,581,696, of whom 690,816 are Catholics, 
leaving 890,880 non-Catholics: majority 200,064. Belfast 
has a population of 385,822, of whom 93,162 are Catholics, 
leaving 292,667 non-Catholics: majority 199,505. Treating 
all non-Catholics as Protestants, this would leave them a 
majority of 500 in the rest of the Province, but it would 
not be difficult to strike off the 500, and render the numbers 
equal. There is, however, I think, a Protestant majority 
in the electorate of the rest of Ulster. Leaving out Belfast, 
Ulster returns fourteen Unionists and fifteen Nationalists, 
but the Unionists represent more than half the population, 
and more than half the electorate (after deducting the four 
divisions of Belfast). Coming down to particulars, the 
counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Londonderry are 
Unionist, but one division of Armagh and one division of 
Down are Nationalist, as well as the little borough of Newry, 
which lingers on till thers is a redistribution of seats (the 
Home Rule Bill snuffs it out). Tyrone at present gives one 
seat to the Unionists and three to the Home Rulers, but 
an even division has occurred before, and is very 
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likely to occur again. The Catholics have a 
moderate majority in. the population, but the county 
is famous for close contests, the electorate being 
apparently more Unionist than the population. Fermanagh 
is at present equally divided. Somewhat similar to Tyrone, 
Londonderry town has a majority of Catholics among the 
inhabitants, but not among the electors. It has passed from 
one party to the other more than once, but has, on the whole, 
been most frequently on the Unionist side. The Ulster Pro- 
testants are chiefly descendants of the English settlers under 
Queen Elizabeth and the Scottish settlers under King 
James I. The Scotsmen seem to have cleared out the 
original Irish more fully than the Englishmen. The 
Catholics in the Scottish settlements are few in number, and 
the prevailing creed is the Presbyterian. Further west, the 
Churchmen outnumber the Presbyterians, and the Catholics 
become more numerous, till in West Donegal there are more 
than ten Catholics to each Protestant. The English and 
Scottish settlers, however, are united in their hostility to 
Home Rule. 

I am not aware that any offer has been made to the 
Ulstermen, except ‘‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,’? which was to be imposed on them without any 
further appeal to the country, overriding the expected rejec- 
tion~of the measure by the Upper House. This high-handed 
course was naturally resented, and when resistance was first 
talked about, it was scoffed at and declared to be all brag and 
bluster. It was intimated that the Ulstermen did not really 
mean to fight, and that therefore it was not necessary to 
make any concession. Fortunately, two years must elapse 
before the Bill becomes law, and in that time many things 
may happen, but a compromise on the basis of one party 
giving up everything, and the other nothing, is not likely to 
be voluntarily accepted. When an enemy has been requiring 
an unconditional surrender, an offer to capitulate on terms 
is only calculated to induce him to hold on, in the expecta- 
tion that the original demand will speedily be acceded to. 
But I do not think that Home Rule imposed on Ulster by 
the aid of the closure, and by overriding the veto of the 
Upper House, without an appeal to the country, and by 
forcible suppression of the Covenanters, could possibly effect 
a permanent settlement of the, question. Discontent in 
Ulster, constantly expressing itself in action; ill - feeling 
between Protestants and Catholics, not, perhaps, confined to 
Ulster ; and a strong party in the Imperial Parliament, con- 
stantly seeking to repeal the Home Rule Bill, or at least to 
free the vanquished Covenanters from the yoke of the Irish 
Government—this is, as far as I can see, the result which 
would naturally follow.—-Yours, &c., 

‘* HiBeRnicvs.”’ 


‘*PROBLEMS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 5th, in an article on the 
Presidential Election in the United States, you made reference 
to cnly one election having been carried to the House of 
Representatives, by. which John Quincey Adams was elected 
President. This is an error. The election of Thomas 
Jefferson to the Presidency of the United States is the only 
case where the House of Representatives has been called to 
elect the President. This was at a time when the Democrats 
had intended to nominate Jefferson for President and Burr 
for Vice-President. A reference to the history will cor- 
roborate this statement, and correct yours.—Yours, &., 

Wituram P. Wescott. 

Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, 

October 16th, 1912. 


BRITISH RED CROSS BALKAN FUND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The generosity of the British nation in alleviating 
the distress of the sick and wounded of foreign armies 
engaged in war has been repeatedly proved in the past. 

It is difficult to bring home to the public of this country 
the appalling suffering involved in a winter war in the 
Balkans. Communications are difficult, the cold is intense, 
and even rudimentary transport is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty ; moreover, the fighting in this particular war is likely 
to be of a specially bitter and severe character, while, on the 





other hand, the medical organisation available is quite 
inadequate to cope with large numbers of wounded. 

In order to mitigate, in some measure, the terrible 
suffering entailed by such a winter campaign, the British 
Red Cross Society is preparing to despatch expeditions to the 
belligerent countries. In accordance with the provision of 
the Geneva Convention, the sanction of the Foreign Office 
for these expeditions has been obtained and offers of help 
have been gratefully welcomed by representatives in England 
of the various countries concerned. 

The invested Funds of this Society are only applicable 
to wars in which British troops are engaged. A special 
fund, therefore, is necessary in order to render assistance to 
foreign belligerents, and it is for this fund that the British 
Red Cross Society now appeals for subscriptions. 

The money contributed will be administered by specially 
appointed committees of the Society. Among those who have 
consented to serve on these committees are Georgiana 
Countess of Dudley, R.R.C., the Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
C.I., the Marchioness of Londonderry, the Duchess of Mont- 
rose, LL.D., the Lady Wantage, R.R.C., Colonel Sir George 
Beatson, K.C.B., Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, C.M.G., James 
Cantlie, Esq., F.R.C.S., Sir Benjamin Franklin, K.C.1.E., 
Surgeon-General Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., A. K. Loyd, 
Esq., K.C., George Henry Makins, Esq., C.B., J. Danvers 
Power, Esq., M.V.0., Edward A. Ridsdale, Esq., the Hon. 
N. Charles Rothschild, the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.V.O., 
M.P., and Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B. 

The services of the Society will be rendered impartially 
to all the combatants concerned, but it is, of course, open 
to any subscriber to earmark a donation for the special 
assistance of one or other of the belligerent parties, and any 
instruction to that effect will be strictly observed. 

Subscriptions marked “British Red Cross Balkan 
Fund,’’ and sent either to the Secretary, British Red Cross 
Society, 9, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., or 
to Messrs. Coutts and Company, 440, Strand, London, W.C., 
will be gratefully acknowledged.—Yours, &c., 


RorHscHILD. 
(British Red Cross Society, Chairman of the Council.) 
9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
October 16th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


DREAMS OF THE SEA. 


I xnow not why I yearn for thee again, 
To sail once more upon thy fickle flood ; 

I’ll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed, 
Thy salt is lodged forever in my blood. 


Yet I have seen thee lash the vessel’s sides 
In fury, with thy many tailéd whip; 
And I have seen thee, too, like Galilee, 
When. Jesus walked in peace to Simon’s ship. 


And I have seen thy gentle breeze as soft 

As summer’s, when it makes the cornfields run ; 
And I have seen thy rude and gusty gale 

Make ships show half their bellies to the sun. 


Thou knowest the way to tame the wildest life, 
Thou knowest the way to bend the great and proud: 

I think of that Armada whose puffed sails, 
Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud. 


But I have seen the sea-boy, young and drowned, 
Lying on shore and, by thy cruel hand, 

A seaweed beard was on his tender chin, 
His heaven-blue eyes were filled with common sand. 


And yet, for all, I yearn for thee again, 
To sail once more upon thy fickle flood: 
T’ll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed, 
Thy salt is lodged forever in my blood. 


Wim H. Davies. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, Tuurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Fields, Factories, and Workshops.” By P. Kropotkin. Revised 


Edition. (Nelson. 1s. net.) 
“ Byron.”” By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Methuen. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 
“Correspondence of Lord Burghersh (1808-1840).’”’ Edited by 
Rachel Weigall. (Murray. 12s. net.) 
“William Hone: His Life and Times.” By Frederick W. 
Hackwood. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“United Italy.” By F. M. Underwood. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘“‘In Abor Jungles.”” By Angus Hamilton. (Nash. 18s. net.) 


“The Passing of the Manchus.” By P. H. Kent. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 


“George Gissing: A Critical Study.” By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 

“What the Judge Saw.”” By Edward Abbott Parry. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ Our Book of Memories.”’ Letters from the late Justin McCarthy 
to Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century.” By R. A. 
Tawney. (Longmans. 9s. net.) 

“ At Prior Park, and Other Papers.” By Austin Dobson. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 


“* Hail and Farewell’: Salve.”” By George Moore. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“English Epic and Heroic Poetry.” By W. Macneile Dixon. 
(Dent. 5s. net.) 

“ Religious Liberty.”” By Francesco Ruffini. Translated by Parker 
Hayes. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored.” By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
(Black. 5s. net.) 

“The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol.” 
(Lane. 6s.) 

“Sincerity.” By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“The Lost World.”” By A. Conan Doyle. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“‘ Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand & Horace Walpole.”” Publiées 
par Mrs. Paget Toynbee. (Methuen. Trois Tomes. 63s. net.) 

“La Vie d’un Héros: Agrippa d’Aubigné.” Par S. Rocheblave. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Essai sur la Littérature Chinoise.” 


By W. J. Locke. 


Par Georges Soulié. (Paris: 
Mecure de France. 3fr. 50.) 
“Les Rafales.”.» Roman. Par J. H. Rosny. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
3fr. 50.) 
x * * 


Reapers of a bookish turn of mind are always glad to 
listen to other people’s adventures in the world of books, 
especially when they are related by a man who has had a 
full share of these adventures, and who chats about them in 
an easy, informal style. What could be more delightful, for 
instance, than to gossip in a library with Mr. Frederic 
Harrison? We can do this by taking up an engaging collec- 
tion of papers which Mr. Harrison has just published 
through Messrs. Macmillan, under the title of ‘‘ Among My 
Books.’’ Here Mr. Harrison sets down his literary likes 
and dislikes, the adventures of his soul among masterpieces, 
in a way that is likely to make many of his readers turn to 
their own shelves, refresh their memories of old favorites, 
perhaps induce them to take down the first volume of 
“‘ Gibbon ”’ with a resolve—what book-lover has not made it 
and broken it ?—to find time at all costs to go through that 
immortal history once more. Some of Mr. Harrison’s papers 
have already appeared in the monthly journals, but several 
are new, and there is also included a useful catalogue of 
“‘ The Positivist Library,’’ with an interesting preface, which 


he had privately printed for the use of the Society at Newton 
Hall in 1886. 


* * * 


Bur though Mr. Harrison’s chats about his books are 
unusually informing and suggestive, we now and then come 
upon judgments from which most readers will find them- 
selves in sharp dissent. He admits that Meredith “‘ had the 
poetic soul,”’ but holds that ‘‘ all he had to say would have 
been more truly said in prose,” and that “‘ his verse is 
unreadable by reason of its intolerable cacophony.’’ Swin- 
burne fares very little better. Mr. Harrison “cannot feel 
that he ever added much after he first burst upon the world 
with the splendid promise of his ‘“ Atalanta’”’ in 1865. 
: His verse lives in a tarantula of alliteration, asson- 
ance, consonance, and artful concatenation of sounds.’’ And 
what are we to think of a critic who writes: ‘‘ I care for 
Plato’s metaphysics as little as I care for the rhapsodical 
gammon of Professor Bergson, or Miss Marie Corelli ’’? 
We can only hope that this, as Lamb said of Coleridge’s 
philosophy, is only his fun. 














TueEsE, however, are merely occasional aberrations, and 
it is needless to say that Mr. Harrison is a stimulating guide 
with whom to saunter round a library. He writes, without 
a trace of pedantry, yet as only a scholar can write, of the 
Greek and Latin authors, and his hints about the best 
English translations of them are particularly valuable. 
Like FitzGerald, he reads “only for human pleasure,” and, 
like Emerson, he gets most enjoyment from books that are 
old and famed. He has no patience with the ‘“‘ juvenile 
delusion ’’ that ‘‘ wholly new and original forms of litera- 
ture or art are likely to be discovered in the twentieth 
century,’’ least of all ‘‘ by the sorry trick of defying all that 
the good sense of mankind has hitherto loved as beautiful 
and pleasing.”” But though a staunch advocate of “‘ the old 
Books, the old Classics, the old Style,’’ he is ready to 
welcome new additions of value to the world of books. Not 
only does he draw attention to recent historical works like 
those of Professor Bury, ‘‘ one of the chief scholars of our 
age,’’ Sir Samuel Dill, Dr. Warde Fowler, and others, but 
his notice of a small volume of poems called “ Thysia,’ 
shows his readiness to accept what is new and excellent in 
other fields of literature. Still, the recurring note in his 
advice is to prefer the old. ‘‘I will not say, with Kaliph 
Rosebery and Grand Vizier Gosse, burn old books and only 
keep the last new thing. No! I say to busy men and to 
aged men: Read your old books again, those you have for- 
gotten, those you never cut, but read them in some pleasant 
and portable form.”’ 


’ 


* * + 

Amuone the great English prose writers, Mr. Harrison 
gives first place to Goldsmith, whom as a man he dismisses 
with Sterne, and Lamb, and De Quincey, as ‘‘a poor 
creature,’’ but whose ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ he pronounces 
to be ‘‘ the high-water mark of English free from 
that air of the Beau in full dress of the ‘Spectator,’ and 
from the sardonic harshness of Swift.’’ Bacon, Dryden, 
Gibbon, Johnson, De Quincey, Macaulay, and Ruskin have 
written noble prose, but can, in Mr. Harrison’s view, only 
be enjoyed in segments and at times. ‘‘ For a long spell 
and in ordinary hours, there is too much drum and trumpet 
in the orchestra ; or the pomp and volume of the music either 
drown the sense to be conveyed or demand too close an 
attention to be easily sustained.”” Mr. Harrison’s prefer- 
ence is for ‘‘ pure, easy, well-bred prose,’’ and the greater 
masters of such a prose he ranks thus: ‘ Voltaire in his 
‘ Romans,’ which I can read time after time; Rousseau, in 
spite of his morbid sentiment ; George Sand—but not Hugo, 
nor Dumas, nor Flaubert—Swift, Goldsmith, Gray, Lamb, 
Thackeray.” He considers Landor’s prose to be often 
stilted, unnatural, and monotonous, and is enthusiastic for 
the ‘‘ Letters '’ of Cowper, Gray, and Byron, though not for 
those of Shelley and Keats. 


* * * 


Busy readers will be thankful for Mr. Harrison's 
advocacy of short biographies and for his denunciation of 
the massive library works of history, in which the events of 
a single year take up hundreds of pages. The general reader 
needs manageable books, and Mr. Harrison thinks that 
nothwithstanding, or in consequence of, the enormous mass 
of material about Napoleon and his times, a single adequate 
“ Life”’ in three or four hundred pages is yet to seek. He 
believes that similar biographies are needed for Alexander, 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Alfred, Frederick the Great, 
and Washington, as well as condensed histories of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Middle Ages, the Renascence, and the 
Revolution, in the style of Victor Duruy’s excellent manuals. 
In regard to history, he is of opinion that ‘‘ that word of 
ill-omen, known as Research, hangs upon literature like the 
microbe of Sleeping Sickness.”” It leads writers to serve 
up their material in the raw, and leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusion. This has come to such a pass that a 
well-knit, well-digested book is often described as “a 
sketch ’’ or “‘ a study,’’ not fit to be treated as serious litera- 
ture. As examples of good short biographies, Mr. Harrison 
cites Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,’’ Voltaire’s ‘‘ Charles XII,” 
Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Milton,’’ Froude’s ‘‘ Bunyan,” and Gold- 
win Smith’s “Cowper,” while among similar condensed 
histories, Michelet’s “ Précis de l’Histoire Moderne” and 


J. R. Green’s “Short History of England” win his 
approval. 
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Hediews. 


MEREDITH’S STATURE AND GAIT. 


“Letters of George Meredith.” Collected and Edited by his 
Son, (Constable. Two vols. 21s. net.) 


“Tis he,” exclaims Ulysses at the sight of Diomed in the 
Grecian camp, 
‘IT ken the manner of his gait; 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth.” 


Such is the manner of Meredith’s gait, not only in novel 
and poem, but in almost every page of these interesting 
volumes. At the lowest, this mounting temper shows itself 
in a jet of animal spirits; at its highest, it enables him to 
resist, and, in some measure, overcome, calamity; and 
between these extremes we perceive the constant spiring 
upward of the finer elements of his nature through the senses 
to the intellect, and through the intellect to every generous 
emotion. He often carried weights ; at one time the burden 
of apparent failure and repeated disappointment ; at another 
the burden of shattered health. It was a grief to him to 
suppress, or half-suppress, the poet, in order that the clever 
handicraftsman might earn the price of bread ; but he wrote 
his pot-boilers with a gallant temper. ‘ Our maxim should 
be, merry in harness—while we have to serve.’”’ And after- 
wards, when recognition and honor came, but his body did 
him grievous wrong, he could sport with his pen, and he 
could sing. In Meredith’s valor and virtue there was a 
certain strain, but there never was a pose; he did not boast 
of his “unconquerable soul”; it merely happened as a 
fact that the soul in him was unsubduable. While he lived 
he lived vividly, through joy and sorrow, and when the fire 
of life sank, he was ready to depart. 

George Meredith cannot be numbered among our great 
English letter-writers. These, with few exceptions—and 
Southey is the most remarkable—were men who had spaces 
of quietude in which they practised that fine art. Cowper 
could rest from his pleasure of poetic pains when he chose, 
and play with a correspondent as he plays with his tame 
hares. Gray was not oppressed by college duties ; between 
ennui, on the one hand, and the demands of his wide-ranging 
intellectual curiosity on the other, he could plant his 
epistolary swing-swong. Walpole was delightfully busy, 
because he was delightfully idle; he was free to look around 
him with the fine malice of prying eyes, and had ears for 
the babble of a hundred tongues. But George Meredith, all 
through his best days, wrote with high-strung nerve, or with 
a pressure on his heart. Happily, the motions of his spirit 
were swift, and sometimes he could be king of infinite space 
for thoughts and fancies, though bounded in a nutshell. 
Perhaps, too, his affections saluted one whom he loved more 
eagerly because the salutation must be prompt or none 
at all. 

Although, as the editor says, this collection of letters 
is not meant to form a narrative of Meredith’s life, it con- 
tains invaluable material for a biography, and serves as 
an illuminating commentary on his writings. The earliest 
letter, written to a .schoolfellow of the Moravian School at 
Neuwied, when he was sixteen years of age, already shows us 
something of the man. His bosom beats with the passion of 
“fellowship.” “I wish you,” he says, “the greatest of all 
things, ‘God’s blessing,’ which comprehends all I would or 
could otherwise say.”” His early faith submitted itself to 
a transformation; but, in its essence, it was not lost. In 
later days, in a letter to John Morley, dated “ First ten 
minutes of 1878,” he expresses himself differently ; turning 
away from the sight of Orion and Sirius, he thinks of the 
new year, and, looking beyond “ Time with his old-gentleman 
smile,” finds spirit involving him and his friend, how, where, 
and by what means none can say, “ but in this life there is 
no life save in spirit. The rest of life, and we may know it 
in love, is an aching and a rotting.” The concrete, he 
declares elsewhere, is really the shadowy; but “the way 
to spiritual life lies in the complete unfolding of the creature, 
not in the nipping of his passions. An outrage to Nature 
helps to extinguish his light. To the flourishing of the spirit, 
then, through the healthy exercise of the senses.” This tune 
goes manly; and it is the tune to which the novels from 











“Richard Feverel’’ onwards, and the most characteristic 
poems, are set. 

This doctrine for life, if transferred to literature, 
becomes faith in things ideal; but the ideality, if it is to 
be genuine, must be based upon exact observation, and must 
take into itself a hardy intellectual element, which will be 
the death of all that is merely sentimental. Meredith could 
find, as he says to Augustus Jessopp, no natural conflict 
between what is called realism and what is called idealism : 
“Realism is the basis of good composition ; it implies study, 
observation, artistic power, and (in those who can do more) 
humility.” He would have little writers realistic; so they 
would do some solid work. But the great writers, if they 
give us earth, he goes on to say, “give us earth with an 
atmosphere ”’ ; their effects of grandeur are wrought through 
a series of illusions, which yet are no illusions, for they are 
never divorced from the groundwork of the real. In this 
passage, Meredith, consciously or unconsciously, defines his 
own position, or at least his own endeavor, in literature. 
Realism, he held, has a higher, more substantial, and whole- 
somer meaning than that of searching for “cobwebs in a 
putrid corner.” 

His filial passion for Mother Earth, and his love of true 
human fellowship, helped to keep him sane in a distracted 
society, where many things went wrong, amid grievous per- 
sonal trials and the suffering caused by thwarted efforts 
to win some large response to his thoughts and imaginings. 
One likes to think of Meredith pacing to and fro at mid- 
night, outside his cottage porch—“ the dark line of my hill 
runs up to the stars, the valley below is a soundless gulf ”’— 
appeased by the immensity overhead, and again at morning 
drawing fresh strength from Goethe’s noble hymn, “Das 
Géttliche ”—“ the Hymn for Men.” Or we think of him 
greeting some genuine comrade, not necessarily smelling of 
books and the lamp, rather smelling of the fields, one of 
“the speechful, the reciprocating, the sunny, and unpre- 
sumptuous, who speak from the healthy breast of that dear 
mother of us, the Moment.’”’ But where—he sighs im- 
patiently—were such to be found? 

Meredith seems to have kept to his province. He cannot 
but have felt some interest in the great scientific movement 
of his time; but neither the name of Darwin nor that of 
Wallace appears in the index of these volumes; Herbert 
Spencer and Huxley are each referred to once, almost by 
accident. Nor does he appear to have followed the course of 
philosophic thought. We hear as much of Comte as we do 
of Newman, and that is nothing. He concerned himself with 
politics, English and European, on éccasions—but, of course, 
as an amateur—and he sometimes hastened to conclusions 
before he was well-informed. He honored Carlyle, both as 
prophet and humorist, though he did not agree with Carlyle 
“a bit”; and he held that the sage’s harsh judgment of the 
greater number of his contemporaries came from “a very 
accurate perception of them, as they were perused by the 
intense light of the man’s personal sincereness.” Carlyle, 
having heard some extracts from Meredith read aloud by 
his wife, pronounced the writer “no fool,” which was “ high 
praise from him.” Meredith’s own estimates of his con- 
temporaries—setting aside his personal friends—did not 
often err on the side of enthusiastic admiration. Thomas 
Hardy “is one of the few men whose work I can read”; 
but in the small number of the legible were also his corre- 
spondents, Stevenson and Barrie. “The conjuration of 
Babbie,’’ he writes to the author of ‘‘ The Little Minister,”’ 
“must have been an hour of enchantment. She carries us— 
criticism can’t grow at her heels.’? For Tennyson he had a 
mingled feeling ; the lines of “ The Holy Grail” are “ satin 
lengths, the figures Sévres china”; he finds in the poem 
“the Euphuist’s tongue, the Exquisite’s leg, the Curate’s 
moral sentiment, the British matron and her daughter’s 
purity of tone; so he talks, so he walks, so he snuffles, so 
he appears divine.’’ But Meredith admired “ Lucretius,” 
and discovered in “Queen Mary,” not greatness, but state- 
liness, and, in some passages, a fine tone, which hit him 
hard. The acting of Irving in “ Hamlet” he thought good, 
and all the better because Irving, next day, listened to his 
criticism. In Irving’s hands “Romeo and Juliet” became 
“a pageant with a quaint figure ranting about.”’ Salvini’s 
Othello was the true and only Othello, and the play itself 
“the finest in action of Shakespeare, lowest of the great 
plays in conception.” A look at Morris’s “ Love is Enough” 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 


of Their Majesties King George V. and Queen Mary, 
and of the Coronation Durbar held at Dethi, 12th 
December, 1911. By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUR. 
With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This work constitutes the official record of the Visit 
and Durbar. 


’ 
A Tramp’s Sketches. sy srepHen 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered Russia.” With 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazetie.—" Mr. Graham writes of the mystery and beauty 
of the sea, the night, the sunset, the moon, and the stars in words that 
seem at times to take colour from that which they describe. The 
description of “Sunset from the Gate of Baidari is a wonderful bit of 
word-painting, and the impression it leaves is not vague and hazy, but 
vivid, a thing that can be remembered, 





Marie Antoinette: Her Early 
Youth (1770-1774). By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illus. 8vo. 165s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Minority of HenrytheThird. 
By KATE NORGAT#, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” &c, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Atheneum.—“ A real addition to the scholarly literature 


of medieval English history, and deserves warm commendation 
and hearty welcome.” 





NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 
Folk-Tales of Bengal. sy the Rev. 


LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Zdition 
de Luxe limited to 150 copies, printed on hand-made 
paper and bound in vellum. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter: The 
story of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by CECIL 
ALDIN. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. 


The Complete Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put into modern English 
Prose by JOHN S, P. TATLOCK and PERCY MACKAYE. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK 
GOBLE. Crown 4to. Decorated cloth. 165s. net. 


Byzantine Churches in Con- 
stantinople, their History and Architecture. By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of History, Robert College, Constantinople, assisted by 
Ramsay Traquair, A.R.1.B.A,, Lecturer on Architecture, 
College of Art, Edinburgh, W. 8S, George, F.S,A., and A. E. 
Henderson, F.8.A. With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 
Super Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW WORK. 


Among my Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* A companion volume to “ Choice of Books.” 
The Times.—‘ Mr. Harrison has read and re-read for pleasure, 
and in these talks he communicates his pleasure. The effect of 


reading his book is to be sent, or sent back, to the great books 
with new enthusiasm.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW 
SHILLING LIBRARY. 
Six Lectures on the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery. Delivered in the Middle 


Temple Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. 
With Map. 


A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. 


*.* Complete Descriptive List of Popular te. Books (about 160 vols.) and 
7d, Novels will be sent. post free on application. 





NEW 
VOLS. 





MACMILLAN @ GO., LTD., LONDON. 











MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


Arthur Rackham’s New Pictures. 
JESOP’S FABLES. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RackHAM in Colour and Black 
and White. Translated by V. 8S. VERNON Jongs, M.A. 
With Introduction by G. K. CuzsterTon. Large crown 
8vo. 68. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luxe with large Plates, limited to 1,000 
copies for Great Britain and Ireland. 258. net.) 
EPOCH’S of CHINESE and JAPANESE 
ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design. By E. F. 
FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols., with 230 Plates in Colour and 
Monochrome. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 
All the TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8. MORRIS. 
With 46 Plates in Colour from Paintings of the Great 





Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo, cloth extra, full 
gilt sides. 218, net. 

SALVE! 
By ‘GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with the Author’s 
**Ave!’’) Crown 8vo. 68. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
CUSTINE. Vivid Persona] Recollections of the French 
Revolution. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE- 
LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. With portrait. 10s. net. 

GERMAN MEMORIES. 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. With 8 Portraits. 
78. 6d. net. 

WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 

By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 108. net. 

PICTURES of the PANAMA CANAL. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. 65s. net. 

THE FOUR GARDENS. 

By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by CHARLES ROBIN- 
SON. 8 Plates in Colour. 68, net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND, Author of “ John Christopher.” 
With 24 Plates in Monochrome. 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. 
Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS. 
Plates in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. 
By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations, and a 
full list of Clockmakers. Large crown 4to. 108. 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND: 
The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. By MARY 
ANTIN. 1s. 6d. net. 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and 
Other Verses. By A. B.S. TENNYSON. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each volume with 64 
pages of Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. New Volumes: 
(1) Marcantonio; (2) Holbein. To follow also shortly: 
(3) Rembrandt; (4) Bartolozzi; (5) Fragonard; (6) 
Hogarth. (Previously published in 1911 : Direr, Van Dyck, 
Watteau and Boucher, J. R. Smith, Goya, Mantegna.) 

Little Books about Old Furniture. 
CHIPPENDALE AND HIS SCHOOL. 
By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. 


By A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illustrated. 
8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


Cr. 4to. With 12 





Crown 








New 6s. Novels 


ADNAM’S ORCHARD Sarah Grand 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (20d Imp.) Richard Dehan 
YONDER (20: Imp ) E. H, Young 
BORROWERS OF FORTUNE J. L. Herbertson 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE ©. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
ALEXANDER’S BRIDGES (2s. met) W.8.Cather 
THE “*MIND THE PAINT’? GIRL (Oct. 24) 
(Adapted from Sir A. W. Pinero’s Play.) Louis Tracy 


THE GAHUSAC MYSTERY (shortly) ' 
K. and H. Hesketh Prichard 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C. 
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sufficed, and then Meredith looked away. Matthew Arnold 
was “born from the pulpit and occupied it, and might have 
sermonised for all the time, but that he conceived the head 
of the clerk below to be the sconce of the British public, and 
that he must drum on it with an iterated phrase perpetu- 
ally to awaken understanding.” Half of Gladstone he re- 
spected deeply, and the other half seemed “not worthy of 
satire’; one of his speeches at the Eighty Club was “enough 
to make a cock robin droop his head despondently.” Victor 
Hugo “rolls the sea and sweeps the heavens; the elements 
are in his hands. He is the largest son of his mother earth 
in this time present, Magnificent in conception, unsurpassed 
—leagues beyond us all—in execution.” And then comes the 
qualification: “Not (nur Schade) a philosopher.’”’ Perhaps 
Meredith’s obiter dicta on French literature are more trust- 
worthy than those which deal with his own countrymen 
and their work. The French Alexandrine, he says, is 
‘* (though far off) nearer to ancient poetical music than any- 
thing we have out of Milton.” For “high pitch of im- 
passioned sentiment,’’ he held that Racine was the writer 
most characteristic of the genius of France; for human 
philosophy, Montaigne. 
E. DowpeEn. 





A VICTORIAN TYPE. 


“The Life of Henry Hartley Fowler, First Viscount 
Wolverhampton.” By his Daughter, EpirH HENRIETTA 
FOwLER (Hon. Mrs. R. Hamilton). (Hutchinson. 21s. net.) 


Mrs. Henrietta Hamitton (Edith Henrietta Fowler) is the 
younger and less known of two very gifted sisters. She has 
written a life of her father, which is at once very interesting 
reading and an excellent piece of portraiture. Filial affection 
is very often a handicap to the biographer, as several ex- 
amples show, but it has not blinded Mrs. Hamilton to her 
father’s limitations. Her love and admiration are deep and 
sincere—they are apparent in every line and page ; but she does 
not hesitate to reveal his weaknesses—his narrow Puritan- 
ism, his complete obtuseness to any esthetic appeal, his ex- 
cessive caution, his curious enslavement to routine and con- 
vention, his deficiency in imagination and humor. “ Because 
I am my father’s daughter,” she writes, “I can beckon my 
readers into real intimacy with him.’’ And the intimacy is 
very real. It is a personal study. On the political side the 
book has very little to offer; there are no revelations. 
Many letters are given from prominent politicians and 
others, including Royalty ; some of them are very dull, and 
might very well have been omitted ; they have evidently been 
selected with great care. But Mrs. Hamilton is careful to 
say: “This is not meant to be political history, but the 
life-story of a man who happened to be a politician.’”’ Asa 
politician, Henry Fowler was, to say the least, uninspiring ; 
as a man he is well deserving of study. The figure that 
emerges from these pages is very mid-Victorian; hard- 
headed, unsympathetic, shrewd, persevering, businesslike, 
but always just, according to his lights, dutiful, sincere, and, 
in a way, generous. One is irresistibly reminded of the pre- 
cepts of Dr. Smiles; and, at times—such is the power of 
association, though perhaps it is unfair—one cannot help 
thinking, too, of Dickens’s savage caricature of this same 
type in “Hard Times.” Henry Fowler and Gradgrind are 
well apart, but they belong to the same universe. 

Lord Wolverhampton (better known as Sir Henry 
Fowler) was not a great statesman. He was not cut out to 
be a leader of men. His qualities were common-sense, 
caution, and industry. In an appreciation of his old friend 
(which is appended to the book), Lord Morley says: ‘‘ Nature 
did not mean him to be a great Commander ; but he was the 
best type of strong and valuable henchman.” He lived in 
times of political disruption, and his instinct for the middle 
path gave him an artificial prominence. Essentially he was 
Conservative ; he had not the venturous, humanitarian spirit 
of the Radical. He was always very distrustful of new ideas, 
and would never allow himself to be drawn into the discus- 
sion of problems that were not, in his opinion, electorally 
immediate, Public opinion, he believed, had a speed limit ; 
and he thought it all the more sincerely because his own 
rate of speed was very low. He was a genuine Home Ruler, 
at least, until the Rosebery period, but was always half- 





| 
| 
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hearted about Ireland. Gladstone, he always thought, 
had rushed the party. “ Without disregarding the claims 
of Ireland, and without wavering in a desire for justice and 
peace in Ireland (writes his daughter), he always considered 
her a rock of difficulty and danger, and he never forgave 
her for being the rock on which the great Liberal Party 
split, and was wrecked.” Loyalty to the party, merely as 
a party, was the secret of his political life; he looked upon 
it as a kind of old-established firm, and, in an old-fashioned, 
business-like way, he loathed disturbances. He was never 
much of a democrat; his faith was in the middle class— 
the class to which he belonged, and which he was fond of 
describing as “the backbone of the British nation.’’ Though 
by no means an orator, he was powerful in debate. He had 
a clear head, and never failed to get up his case exhaustively, 
so that, when the occasion came, he could overcome opposition 
by his mastery of detail. His one great achievement was 
his speech, as Secretary for India, in defence of the cotton 
duties. It was one of the few speeches that have actually 
turned opinion in the House of Commons. “ There has been 
nothing like it,” wrote Sir William Harcourt, “since the 
days of Sennacherib.”’ 

The only measure of any importance with which 
Fowler was associated was the Parish Councils Bill, 
and it was his life-long boast that he carried it into law 
without the use of the closure. To his death he remained 
a strong Free Trader. The adoption of Protection in later 
years by the Unionist Party, he regarded as a breach of 
the salutary tradition that a decision once taken by the 
nation, after due deliberation, was sacrosanct. ‘“ Quite apart 
from his own convictions in the matter, he would shake his 
head over what he considered to be an utterly unconstitu- 
tional act in trying to go back on the accomplished fact of 
the abolition of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the 
country’s decision then against Protection.” In political as 
in private life, he guided his conduct by saws and axioms. 
A favorite with him was “One thing at a time.” He did 
not believe in having too many irons in the fire at once, 
and put his faith in concentration of effort. It is an axiom 
for which there is a good deal to say. “The men who 
succeed,’’ he once said, “are the men who put all their force, 
energy, and power into one thing, and do it; the parties 
that succeed, and the policies that succeed, and the Govern- 
ments that succeed, are the parties, the policies, the Govern- 


ments that are from time to time concentrated on 
one thing, which grapple ‘with one thing and do 
it.” 


Fowler’s Imperialistic stage, and his connection with 
the Liberal League, are hurried over. His biographer has 
been careful to avoid indiscretion, and must have weeded 
out his correspondence very thoroughly. A letter that he 
wrote at this time to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is given. 
It shows a very rancorous hostility towards the Irish for 
their attitude in the South African War. The floc4-tide of 
Liberalism in 1906 brought Sir Henry Fowler back to office, 
as it brought so many of the Liberal Leaguers; but he was 
now past any real work. He had little sympathy with the 
new spirit of democracy, and it is very significant that Mr. 
Lloyd George is not mentioned once from end to end of the 
book. Throughout his political career, Fowler belonged, as 
Lord Morley says, to the “ Right Centre”; the Radicals of 
the Left he distrusted, perhaps, even more than the Tories. 

He was as prominent in religion as in politics. For 
many years he was the recognised orator of Methodism, and 
its business director, The son of a well-known preacher, 
and the grandson of an intimate friend of John Wesley, 
he was the first Methodist to enter the Cabinet, and the 
first to take a place in the House of Lords. The Methodist 
community he regarded as a kind of Masonic brotherhood. 

“His daily post-bag was weighted with appeals of all 
kinds for help; but if the writer was a Wesleyan, then the 
letter was put aside for a personal reply, and usually the reply 
it sought. The most ordinary, uninteresting people, whom 
naturally he would never have noticed, who could quote 

Methodism, or even a Methodist ancestry, immediately became 

people of importance to him. He knew the shibboleths, 

the Freemasonry of Methodism, so well, that no one could 
have deceived him.’ 

With Gladstone, Fowler never became intimate, and 
he always suspected that his Methodism had something to 
do with it. Nevertheless, there was a Church of England 


| strain in him; he never forgot the relationship of the two 
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Mr. Eveleigh Nash's New Books. 





READY NEXT THURSDAY (16s. net). 


KING EDWARD IN HIS TRUE COLOURS. 


By EDWARD LEGGE, Author of ‘‘The Empress Eugénie, 1870-1910,” ete. 





Mr. Legge’s article on King Edward in the October FORTNIGHTLY has drawn wide attention 


to his forthcoming book, “ King Edward in His True Colours.” 


The MORNING POST says the 


article “is evidently written with a good deal of knowledge,” and the TIMES considers that “it shows 


some knowledge of facts not generally known” and “ is interesting because of its uncompromising criticism 


of several statements contained in Sir Sidney Lee’s monograph.” 


In his book, besides giving a remarkably 


intimate picture of King Edward, Mr. Legge elaborates his criticism of Sir Sidney Lee’s “ Dictionary” 
article and deals fully with the personal relations between King Edward and the Kaiser. 





THINGS I CAN TELL. By Lord Rossmore. 


5th Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*270 pages of brilliant anecdote.’’—Standard. 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By 
Princess Louise of Prussia. Contains many anecdotes of 
the Courts of Frederick the Great and his two successors. 
16s. net. 
**Most vivid. The great characters of the day pass before 
... It is all history at first-hand, dramatic, lifelike, 
surcharged with human interest. The reader will not be able 
to miss a line of it.’”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 


one’s vision. 





IN ABOR JUNGLES. By Angus Hamilton. 
Author of “‘ Korea,’’ ‘‘ Afghanistan,’’ &c. A graphic account 
of the Abor Expedition and the Miri and Mishmi political 
missions. With numerous Illustrations, and the first pub- 
lished map of the country. 18s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Madame 


Judith, of the Comédie Francaise. Memoirs of the Second 
Empire, with numerous stories of members of the Imperial 
Family, statesmen, and people famous in the arte. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE STORY OF THE BORGIAS. By 


John Fyvie. Presents a true history of the lives and careers 
of Rodrigo, Cesare, and Lucrezia Borgia, after a careful 
sifting of all fresh evidence. 15s. net. 





By Ignez Balla, 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 





THE GREY GHOST BOOK. By J. A. 


Middleton. 6s. [Shortly. 





THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AERO- 
PLANES. By F. A. Collins. Deals with the construction 
of model aeroplanes and the growth of aviation, and is quite 
suitable to all (old or young) interested in aviation. 
fusely Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pro- 











VEILED MYSTERIES OF EGYPT. By 


S. H. Leeder, Author of “The Desert Gateway.” Special 
facilities have been given Mr. Leeder for the preparation of 
this book, which is of the utmost importance to all interested 
in British rule in Egypt, and which opens a new and 
fascinating chapter of life in the mysterious East. Profusely 
Illustrated. 16s. net. [Shortly. 





ENGLAND’S WEAK POINTS. By A 


German Resident in England. The outcome of the author’s 
observation during his 15 years’ social and business life in 
this country. 3s. 6d. net. 





MONARCHS AND MEN. By Maximilian 
Harden, the famous German Publicist and Editor of 
** Zukunft.”’ Contains biographical essays on King Edward, 
Pope Leo XIII., the Kaiser and Bismarck, Francis Joseph, 
the Tsar of Russia, Briand, and others. 10s. 6d. net. 


A KEEPER OF ROYAL SECRETS. By 
Jean Harmand. The Private and Political life of Madame 
de Genlis, ‘‘ Governor” to Louis-Philippe. 16s. net. [Shortly. 





THE CHAPELS ROYAL. By Archdeacon 


Sinclair. With Illustrations from Paintings by Louis 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 2ls. net. [Shortly. 








BRIDGE AND AUCTION BRIDGE, By 





“Valet de Pique.” With 48 Problems. 2s. net. 
SKI-ING. By Arnold Lunn. Profusely 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 








FICTION. 
THE OTHER WOMAN’S SHADOW. By 


Lady Angela Forbes. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAIT- 


LAND. By Morley Roberts. (Shortly. 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. By “ Rita.” 


(Shortly. 
THE FINE AIR OF MORNING. By J. 5S. 
Fletcher. (Shortly. 
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communions. Though he was for freedom of worship, he 
personally stuck to the Anglican order of service, disliked 
the extempore prayer, and urged the adoption of “ ecclesi- 
astical Gothic,” instead of the “ barn-door”’ style of chapel 
architecture. Methodists to him were not dissenters. “ We 
have never dissented from the Church,”’ he once said; “ we 
have been driven out of it.”” And he was consistently opposed 
to Disestablishment. 

He was devoted to his home and family; but his home 
life was entirely ruled by routine, and his children he never 
understood. Mrs. Hamilton gives us a vivid and entertain- 
ing picture of this old-fashioned, Puritanical, middle-class 
household. Within the home, Henry Fowler’s will was law. 
He tried to be indulgent to his children, but did not know 
how. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler once laughingly said : 
“Father always let us have his own way, and gave us every- 
thing he wanted.” Even when his eldest daughter became 
famous as a novelist, he insisted upon going through her 
manuscript, “erasing the best bits, and suggesting artistic 
impossibilities.” An amusing instance relates to a fragment 
of dialogue in Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s first novel, ‘ The 
Farringdons.’’ This is the passage :— 

““*T don’t think she is really hard, for she adores her 
husband, and devotes all her time and all her talents to helping 
him politically. He is Postmaster-General, you know, and is 
bound to get higher office some day.’ 

‘** Have they any children? ’” 

*“* No. Only politics.’ ” 


Mrs. Hamilton adds :— 

‘My father underlined the ‘ No.’ ‘I shouldn’t say that,’ 
he explained gravely, ‘ it is too conclusive. I should say ‘‘ Not 
yet.”"’ And I don’t think he ever quite understood why we 
laughed so much.” 

Fowler was a Philistine in every sense. He positively 
disliked music ; pictures “ he could look at, but never see”’ ; 
he had no taste for poetry, and, indeed, read little else but 
Blue-books, reviews, treatises, and newspapers. In this 
respect, he was, like Mr. Gradgrind, ‘a man of realities and 
hard facts; a man who proceeds upon the principle that 
two and two are four and nothing over, and who is not to 
be talked into allowing for anything over.”” He loathed all 
games and exercises, and all frivolities. His day was divided 
between working and reading. ‘From five o’clock until at 
least eleven at night, with a bare hour’s interval for dinner, 
he read uninterruptedly”; and during this period, we are 
told, talking was not encouraged in the family. He 
hated fresh air; “an open window was an abomination to 
him.” It was the sort of household that one associates 
with massive mahogany furniture and rep curtains ; the sort 
of household that was common in England two generations 
ago, but is now extinct. Its discipline and narrowness would 
be impossible to the present generation. Both of Lord 
Wolverhampton’s daughters were rebels, though affectionate 
rebels. This is the book of an affectionate rebel. 





A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


“The Cumberland Letters, 1771-1784.” Edited by CLEMEN- 

TINA BLACK. (Secker. 16s. net.) 
RicHarp Denison and George Cumberland, the two 
brothers whose letters furnish the materials for this volume, 
were members of a respectable middle-class English family. 
They were quite undistinguished, both in their circumstances 
and in their attainments, and what value the letters have is 
from the picture they give of the life of the time. Neither 
of the brothers had any special capacity for observing or 
reflecting what was of permanent interest, and the corre- 
spondence is mainly taken up with trivial family gossip. 

Out of the mass of material the characters of the two 
brothers emerge by degrees. The elder, at first a detestable 
person, not only priggish, but quite frankly selfish and self- 
seeking in his anxiety about ways and means, develops 
later into a typical parson. The younger, who is put into 
an Insurance Office on leaving school, has more heart and 
more generosity. It is with genuine relief that we see him 
emancipated from business at the end of the volume. 

The first item of interest occurs in a letter from India, 
written by a relative of the Cumberlands in the year 1771. 
But for the spelling it might have been written to-day. 


“TI enjoy my health hear, to the full as well as in England, 
India is made Twenty Times worse in England than it realy 
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is, the heat is very Great, To be sure; but refrain from Excess 

of drinking and youl weather it very well; its drinking that 

Kills Two-thirds of our Gentlemen here, not the Climate.” 

It is odd that, though every intelligent young man who goes 
out to India writes home to the same effect, a couple of 
centuries of accumulated experience have not sufficed to 
make the Anglo-Indian population total abstainers. 

In 1774 the younger brother, George, apparently sees the 
first motor-car, for he writes :-— 

“In walking over Blackfriars Bridge the other day, I saw 
the machine to go without horses and worked it round the 
garden several times Myself. It is really an ingenious con- 
trivance and much simpler than I conceived it to be. . .” 

Ten years later, among the letters addressed to this same 
George, occurs one on the subject of flying machines, which 
is worth quoting :— 

“T have certainly found out the way of directing an aero- 
static machine. He certainly will not be able to fly if he 
and his apparatus are not heavier than the medium in which 
he floats. This is the secret. If he is lighter than the wind he 
will go with it, but if he is heavier he can oppose it, and in 
proportion to his gravity and the form of his apparatus he will 
make an angle, more or less obtuse with the wind in desc2nd- 
ing. Now if his apparatus partakes of the mixed form of a 
Fish, a Bird, and a Bat it will necessarily, having a flat bottom 
and occupying by means of a sail-cloth a large surface, descend 
very slowly if it is not much inclined, and that descent may 
be very easily guided by a rudder in the form of a Bird’s tail 
and two wings.” 

A later letter gives an account of an interview with Ben- 
jamin Franklin on the subject, and some very interesting 
suggestions as to the theory of “heavier than air” 
machines. 

George Cumberland seems to have been possessed of 
excellent common-sense. He describes an epidemic of colds 
in 1775, as severe in its way as that of the modern influenza 
scourge. 

‘Your Plague,” he says, “‘ sweeps us away by dozens; the 
truth is everybody has had Cold. Many must die in such 
a City as this every day, and most likely this cursed Cold has 
helped death to carry off His prey. The Sons of Galen have 
made a Harvest of it; and much human Blood has been Spilt 
every Hour, but I took Care to keep out of their Clutches, and 
with the assistance of Black Currant Jelly, Warm Broth for 
dinner, Egg Wine at Night, join’d to abstinence from Malt 
Liquor—I have nearly got the better of as violent a Cold and 
Sore Throat as most have had—a Cold, let me tell you, that 
would have produced an Apothecary five pounds with good 
management.” 

George’s remedy for a cold deserves to be widely known. 
Black currant tea has been a sovereign remedy in the present 
writer’s family from the date of these letters, if not earlier, 
and no new-fangled modes of treatment have superseded it. 
The rest of the prescription is surprisingly modern, when 
one reflects that ‘‘ human Blood ”’ was literally ‘‘ spilt every 
Hour” in cgges of fever at this time. 

The description of a walk between Camberwell and 
Newington in 1779 is among the few incidents recorded that 
is of other than purely family interest. If more of the 
letters had been of this quality, the volume might have 
ranked with Pepys. Soon after crossing the bridge, George 
came upon about 200 people who had assembled outside a 
church door to see a woman who had been doing penance 
in a white sheet :— 

“‘ She came, and no pickpocket could be worse treated; an 
intelligent greengrocer told me her name and the woman she 
had defamed, of whom, he said, she was jealous, but what made 
me smile at this indecent farce was that the people round 
liberally bestowed on her the same epithet which had brought 
her into that disgrace—and which yet they all seemed to think 
just !!” 

After various adventures in this wild region, with surly men 
on lonely farmsteads, and with foot-pads among the pea- 
fields, he sat down on the grassy slope of Denmark Hill 
to admire the fine view of the country and London; “took 
out Spencer, read his Hymn to beauty, made a virtuous 
resolution, and walked on a 

Mrs. Cumberland may have been a trying old lady in 
many ways to her sons, but she was certainly an economical 
housekeeper. In 1781 Richard was away from his parish 
for four weeks on a visit to his brother, and his mother 
was left at Driffield. On his return he writes :— 





““You will scarcely believe me, but in the Course of 4 
weeks the Good Lady had expended only 4s. 6d. of the Money 
I left with her and yet assured me she had wanted for Nothing. 
. . + To account for it You must Consider we have always a 
Stock of Necessaries, such as Corn, Bacon, Poultry, and Liquors 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF NAPOLEON 


Being the Lowell Lectures delivered at Boston, 
February and March, 1912. With Maps and Plans, 
5s. net. 








WHITMAN’S PRINT 
COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED 
and ENLARGED, with ADDITIONAL CHAP- 
TERS. By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. Profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“*The value of the book for collectors has been enormously 
enhanced by Mr. Salaman’s exhaustive additions, and he may 


well claim an equal co-partnership with the original author 
on the work.”’—Globe. 


“ Altogether Mr. Salaman’s edition of the ‘Whitman Hand- 
book’ is excellent, and will be invaluable not only to the 
beginner but to the collector.”’"—Morning Post. 


FAVOURITE SAVOY OPERAS > 


By the late Sir W. S. GILBERT. Each containing 
the full libretto, with 8 Colour Plates by W. 
Russet Furnt, and Decorative Covers. 3s. 6d. net. 








New Volumes just published. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
THE GO DOLIERS. 

PRINCESS IDA, 

RUDDIGORE. 


Volumes previously published are— 
The Mikado, lolanthe, The Pirates of Penzance, 


and Patience. 


“The artist’s color grows rich and harmonious: 
for composition is unerring: 
bravely; . . .« 
designs.”’—Punch. 


THE POEMS OF 
GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS 


With Text and Translation on opposite pages, a 
Short Sketch of the Times of Catullus, and very full 
Notes. By CHARLES STUTTAFORD. Bound in 
Buckram, 6s. net. 


‘Both Messrs. Bell and Mr. Stuttaford have achieved con- 
siderable success. Mr. Stuttaford’s translation is commendably 
clear and accurate, while he has added to the value of the 
book by his lucid notes.’’—Globe. 


2 his eye 
his figures move and mime 
he has produced a most admirable set of 











THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN 


AND THEODORA 

A HISTORY OF THE SIXTH CENTURY, A.D. 
By WILLIAM GORDON HOLMES. A new edition. 
16s. net. ; 


“The resources of his scholarship are opulent, and his 
trenchant and pointed style makes the study of this important 
chapter in the world’s history an agreeable and unexacting 
exercise.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE LETTERS of THOMAS GRAY 


Including the Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. 

Edited by the Rev. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. III. 
with Index just published. Vols. I. and II. already 
issued. 3s. 6d. per volume. 


‘“‘Furnishes a better text than had ever been printed 
before, and in the way of notes contains everything that the 
most exacting reader can expect.’’—Nation. 


LONDON: G. ‘BELL & SONS, LTD. 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C. 














Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 











Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD will publish 
on Wednesday next, October 23rd, 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
LIFE OF GEORGE TYRRELL.” 


By M. D. PETRE. In 2 vols., with numerous illus- 
trations. Price 21s, net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
BELLA. 


By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH, Author of ‘ The 
Cliff End,” &c. 


FOLLOWING DARKNESS. 


By FORREST REID, Author of ‘‘ The Bracknels.” 


TINKER’S HOLLOW. 


By Mrs, F, E, CRICHTON, Author of “‘ The Soundless 
Tide,”’ &c. 


THE SOUL OF UNREST. 


By EMILY JENKINSON, Author of “‘ Silverwool.”’ 








Now at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


CAMPAIGNS OF A 
WAR CORRESPONDENT 


By MELTON PRIOR, of “The Illustrated London News.” 
Illustrated from the Author's sketches. 1ivol. 15s. net. 


GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR. 
(‘‘ Deutschland und der Nachste Krieg.’’?) By General 
F. VON BERNHARDI. With Map. ros. 6d. net 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


THE PASSING OF THE MANCHUS. 
By PERCY H. KENT, Author of ‘‘ Railway Enterprise 
in China.”” With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


THE HOLY WAR IN TRIPOLI. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, Author of ‘‘A Tale of a Tour in 
Macedonia.”” With Illustrations and Maps. rss. net. 


THE TIMES :—* The account of Mr. Abbott's journey to and from the 
Turkish headquarters, and of his three months’ sojourn in the plains behind 
Tripoli is full of illuminating detail and shrewd comment.” 


THE LETTERS OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
FITZ-ROY HART-SYNNOT, C.B.,C.M.G, 


Edited by his daughter, B. M. HART-SYNNOT. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: 1780-1830. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Liverpool. 21s. net. 


JOCK SCOTT, MIDSHIPMAN: HIS LOG. 
By “ AURORA,” Illustrated by S.VALDA. 5s. net. 


In this volume the everyday life of a sailor and the internal adminis- 
tration of a battleship are vividly and humorously described by one who is 
obviously conversant with every detail of the service to which he belongs. 


THE: LIFE OF AN ELEPHANT. By Sir S. 


EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.C.LE. With nearly 150 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN AFRICAN YEAR. By CULLEN GOULDS- 
BURY. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 
An account of the daily life of an official and his wife in Rhodesia. 


SHIPMATES. By A. E. LOANE. 6s. 


“*Shipmates” gives the social and service history of a characteristic 
group of naval officers who were born between Trafalgar and Navarino. 


WALKING ESSAYS. By ARTHUR HUGH 
SIDGWICK. 5s. net. 


Walking is viewed objectively in its relstion to other pursuits, to sport 
and athletics, to hygiene, to music and dancing, to eating and drinking. 


OLD DAYS AND WAYS. By JANE CON. 


NOLLY. 6s. Contains Tales of the Irish Rebellion. 
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in the House, and there is neither Temptation nor Opportunity 

to trifle away Money.” 

The correspondence is spread over a period of thirteen 
years, and we take leave of the two young men when they 
are respectively thirty-two and thirty years of age. They 
are in prosperous circumstances and still unmarried, though 
the thoughts of both of them run on marriage, and there 
are hints in some of the letters that lead one to suppose 
that the promised second volume will find them with wives. 
They write, as young men of the same class and type might 
write to-day, of the things nearest to them. They did not 
distinguish, as, perhaps, we in our time should not dis- 
tinguish either, which were the events of their day that 
would leave a mark in history. One of the brothers wit- 
nessed the Gordon Riots, the other was at Portsmouth when 
the ‘‘ Royal Gecrge ’’’ went down, and helped in trying to 
restore life to some of the bodies that were brought ashore. 
There are some letters referring to the American War. But 
none of these things are so important to Richard and George 
Cumberland as the events that touch themselves more 
closely. It is as natural as it would be for a lad in an 
office and a country curate to-day to leave out all mention 
of the loss of the ‘‘ Titanic,’’ or the opposition to the In- 
surance Act, in their letters to one another. But it is 
doubtful whether it was worth while to give quite so much 
of the purely family detail, and whether the volume would 
not have gained greatly in interest by a drastic curtailment, 
especially in the case of Richard Cumberland’s letters. 





THE WAR OF 1809 AND 1810. 
‘‘A History of the British Army.” By the Hon. J. W. 
FortTEscuE. Vol. VII., 1809-1810. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 
Mr. Fortescve’s new volume takes us, in some 650 pages, 
through two more years of the great struggie that exhausted 
England and Europe during the first fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century. His readers know by this time the 
kind of treatment and the kind of judgments to expect from 
Mr. Fortescue. Every chapter is interesting: the characters 
are sketched very happily, and military events are traced 
in a clear and rapid style that keeps the attention from 
the first page to the last. It is pleasant to have Mr. 
Fortescue back again at military history. For military history 
is his subject, and there is a vast difference between the 
value of a volume like this, which is mainly military 
narrative, and a volume like his “ Lectures on the British 
Statesmen of the Great War,’’ published last year, which 
is largely political generalisation. Mr. Fortescue has all 
the qualities that are wanted for describing campaigns and 
the organisation of war. No man can write good military 
history who is not able to understand the motives and 
characters of individual men. In describing the operations 
and the fortunes of war he is not merely painting a picture 
of the intellectual power of organisation and strategy, or 
the moral power of endurance and fortitude, but also of 
the play and friction of jealousy and ambition, and many 
other very ordinary weaknesses. Wellington’s patient 
common sense may be matched against Napoleon’s imagin- 
ation—the English private against the revolutionary con- 
script; but if we want to know why this or that happened, 
we must be told something of the way in which a handful 
of men behaved to each other, why Wellington distrusted 
Liverpool, or why Castlereagh quarrelled with Canning, or 
why Dundas played his generals false, or how far a politician 
could bring himself to suppress his anxiety for himself or 
his party, or a soldier to put the general glory before his 
personal dreams or his own animosities. It is Mr. 
Fortescue’s great merit that he can handle these topics with 
judgment and insight. He has his partialities, and he 
does not conceal them, but he makes a sincere effort to 
understand the men he is discussing. In this way he is 
an excellent and a very honest guide. But something more 
than this is wanted for a deeper study of politics, and Mr. 
Fortescue is lacking in the gifts that are necessary for 
grasping the significance of large movements and the play 
of great forces. When he ventures on a generalisation about 
other classes than the class that produced the generals and 
the statesmen, he shows at once how little he knows of the 
England that produced the mass of raw material for their 
experiments and adventures. The references to the 
Militia Riots and to Cobbett are enough by themselves to 





show how strange and unintelligible he found the world 
that was the world of nine out of ten Englishmen of 
the time. 

If anybody wanted to illustrate the futility of the glamor 
of war, he could scarcely do better than study any one 
incident described in this volume. We will take one cam- 
paign only. It is taken from a war which appeals almost 
more than any other to our sympathy and sentiment. 
Many of the wars that make up the great struggle with 
Napoleon are fatuous and ridiculous little tragedies. Nobody 
could rave about the Walcheren Expedition, for example. It 
lasted less than six months. The number of men killed in 
action was just overahundred. By February, 4,000 men out of 
the expedition that had been embarked the previous summer 
were dead of disease, and over 11,000 were in hospital. There 
is not much scope here for romance or illusion. The Pen- 
insular War is different. There we were helping a people 
that was trying to drive out the invader, and in the end 
we won. Such a war, looked at as a great historical event, is 
full of romance and glory. It is interesting, therefore, to 
take a few months of this war, as described by Mr. Fortescue, 
and consider what all this splendor means in cold fact. 

Some two months of the summer of 1809 were occupied 
with the campaign which takes its name from the Battle of 
Talavera. In that battle we lost over five thousand and the 
French over seven thousand. It was fought in such heat 
that the dead (and among them how many not dead?) had 
to be buried under the fire of the French cannon. The 
battle was preceded and followed by the marchings of some 
six armies, under commanders who distrusted their own 
colleagues, in all the discomfort of the July sun, with 
not enough to eat, and foul water to drink. What a 
district suffered when a friendly army entered it may be 
imagined from Wellington’s descriptions of his troops and 
their “terrible continued outrages.’’ Mr. Fortescue says 
that, when detached from their regiments, “they would rob 
the British convoys or the Portuguese peasants with absolute 
impartiality, and did not stick at murder from mere lust of 
destruction.’ This is what the country had to expect from 
its defenders; the country through which the enemy was 
marching was hardly likely to fare better. Officers and men 
alike were quite demoralised by cheap liquor, and Mr. For- 
tescue says that on one occasion, when the Light Division was 
quartered near large wine vaults, every man, from the 
Divisional General downwards, was drunk for twenty-four 
hours and more. As for the troops themselves, what was 
their plight? They were often grossly neglected by their 
officers, and they lived under a savage and brutalising dis- 
cipline ; Lord Hutchinson told Romilly about this time that 
he had known of a soldier being flogged to death for coming 
dirty on parade. The mass of the nation which was paying or 
borrowing to maintain one of thearmiesin Spain and Portugal 
was destitute, and sinking into deeper and deeper poverty, 
while its Government had almost forgotten that it had any 
duties at home beyond the duty of keeping down the poor. 
As for the nation that was maintaining the other army in 
the Peninsula, nobody can measure the price that France 
paid then, and has paid ever since, for the glory of Napoleon’s 
Wars. These are the true pictures of war, pictures of squalid 
waste and misery permanently impoverishing a race. Mr. 
Fortescue describes two months of its actual operation, two 
months of the campaign that takes its name from a famous 
battle. And what was there to show at the end of it? The 
net result, Mr. Fortescue tells us, was “entirely negative,” 
He says that the campaign of Talavera came to an end 
‘simply and solely from want of food. Both sides had 
started it badly, by basing their movements upon the false 
principle of double external lines. Both had pursued it 
still worse by marching a large force into an exhausted 
district without any organised system of supplies. As a 
natural consequence, the great stroke designed by each of 
them came to naught, and they were obliged to disperse in 
opposite directions to avoid death through starvation.”’ 





AN ARCHITECT’S NOTES IN THE PYRENEES. 


‘‘Rambles in the Pyrenees.” By T. HAMILTON-JACKSON. 
(Murray. 2ls. net.) 

Ir seems that the style of anyone writing about the Pyrenees 

should be aerial, dream-like, Pyrenean. These adjectives 
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are indeed synonyms. ‘Chateaux en Espagne,” as we all 
know, is the equivalent of “castles in the air.” Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, we think it is, who says that the Pyrenees 
are something “apart from the actual world.” The man 
who goes about to write of them should be able to throw off 
fancies delicately tinted as the rose and green of an 
ortolan’s feathers. One pictures a land of contentment, 
“out of the world,” yet full of some of the world’s most 
valiant and turbulent memories. Through the centuries the 
noise of the old unhappy things comes faintly—a distant 
cuckoo fluting through the rain. The present writer has 
never seen this delectable country ; but there are few things 
pleasanter than to go about it in spirit, say, with Mr. Belloc, 
sleeping in rough mountain inns, where peasants play games 
of cards unknown elsewhere, and talking with Basque 
barbers and tailors at the doors of their quaint shops in 
forsaken towns. 

All this is the poet’s Pyrenees. It is very pleasantly 
reflected in that charming poem of Longfellow’s (whose work 
is so much under-rated by superior persons), the “ Baron 
of St. Castine.’’ The reader will remember how, every 
evening, “just as the clock is striking seven,” “the village 
curate, with lantern and maid,” came across the park to 
the Chateau to play “his little game of lansquenet” with 
the Baron. This is not the Pyrenees that Mr. Jackson sets 
out to show us, and, of course, there is no reason why he 
should. Neither does he give a more prosaic version of 
the actual life of modern days. He gives us the notes and 
plans of an architect as he rambles in the mountain country, 
and in Gascony and Roussillon. 

This book is the work of a scholar, an antiquarian, and 
an archeologist. We do not disparage its own proper ex- 
cellence, but we confess that, as we have read it, no 
Fontarabian echoes have brought the sound of Roland’s horn 
to us. We quote a sentence or two :— 

“Jeanne d’Albret established a Calvinist University in 
the town to reward the people for their attachment to the 
Reformed Faith, in which Theodore de Beza was professor 
at one time. A portion of the buildings remain (added to in 
the sixteenth century). Down by the bridge are many medieval 
and early Renaissance houses, and the road to the castle is 
lined with those of a slightly later date. The most important, 
perhaps, is that said to have been Jeanne d’Albret’s, a fine 
sixteenth-century building, well preserved externally, but 
surrounded by factories and stores of a very modern type. 
The church is of the end of the twelfth century in the lower 
portion of the walls, but fourteenth and fifteenth century for 
the most part, and has a modern tower and spire. It con- 
sists of nave and transepts, with a polygonal apse and side 
chapels. Under the porch, below the tower, is an ornamental 
door.”’ 


The book consists of notes of this kind, made in every 
place the author visited. It is illustrated by many extremely 
interesting drawings of these old houses and churches, by 
Mr. Jackson himself. 

The history of Gascony and Béarn and Navarre, of 
which the book is necessarily full, can never fail, even in 
the most matter-of-fact recital, to be of absorbing interest. 
The mention of Jeanne d’Albret, for instance, brings us to 
the heart of the sixteenth-century struggle. The atrocities 
committed on both sides, alike by Huguenot and Leaguer, 
were something inconceivable. Here, for instance, is a 
sample :— 

“In the great hall of the castle (at Pau) on August 24th, 

1569, after a feast, Jeanne d’Albret had the Catholic captains, 

who had been taken prisoners at the re-taking of Orthez, 

murdered, although Montgomery had promised them their 


lives. It is thought that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
intended as a revenge for this.” 


“Who has not heard of the ferocious Jane?” Bishop 
Milner remarks in his “End of Controversy.’’ The Baron 
des Adrets, another great Huguenot champion, of whose 
doings much may be read in Dr. Neale, for instance, is, 
the present writer confesses, a figure who has always had a 
strange fascination for him. At St. Sever, our author 
tells us: 


“In 1569, a party of Huguenots took the town, and killed 
the monks, one of whom was obliged to dig his own grave.” 


Of Oloron, we read: 


“It was the centre of the Catholic resistance, but in 1569 
Montgomery’s campaign established the Reform by force. After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, however, the dragonnades 
of the terrible Foucault produced more than 20,000 abjurations.”’ 





They had been hard at it since the massacres of the 
Albigensian Crusade. And on it all the stony Romanesque 
lions and eagles of the Evangelists, shown in Mr. Jackson’s 
drawings, looked immovably down. The whole story of the 
long religious wars is fascinatingly told by Michelet. He, 
however, does no justice to the intensity of the popular 
Catholicism, which persuaded to such great evils, nor to the 
provocation, in all senses, which the Catholics received. 
Mr. Jackson gives us little but history and archeology. We 
should like to have heard more of folksongs and folk-dances, 
and folk-lore of all kinds. The country of Henri Quatre 
must be full of it. The very names of the inns, of which 
he tells so little—‘ Hétel de la Lune,” “Hétel de la 
belle Hétesse’’—are a relief after these gruesome horrors. 
The birthplace of Henri Quatre is the country of gallantry, 
as well as of fanaticism, and—can one forget?—of the in- 
comparable Béarnaise sauce. 





*“MARRIAGE” AND ANOTHER. 


“Marriage.” By H. G. Wretis. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
‘‘The Trespasser.” By D. H. LAWRENCE. (Duckworth 6s), 


Ir is difficult to describe the stage of Mr. Wells’s develop- 
ment as a writer and thinker which is represented by 
“Marriage.” Perhaps it would be correct to say that it is not 
so much a stage asa halt. The book is not, as some would guess 
from the title, a criticism of modern marriage, or even a 
picture of it. It is only an episode in the lives of two people, 
whose characters are modified, but not, it would seem, very 
vitally or powerfully, by being married to each other. 
Indeed, it occurs to the reader that, at one period of his 
literary scheme, Mr. Wells meant to unite Marjorie, not to 
Trafford, her choice, but to the professional humorist, her 
aversion, That, indeed, would have implied something akin 
to the sharp clashing of wills from which he strikes out his 
forcible studies of attraction and repulsion in the lives of 
modern men and women. 

In “Marriage,” these discords are pitched in a very 
minor key. Marjorie is just the average happy-unhappy woman, 
who weds the man she loves, achieves the fate which is more 
or less agreeable to her (that of the beautiful, admired wife 
of a successful “intellectual’’), and after drifting apart a 
little from her husband, drifts to him again by a not quite 
fully explained process of reconciliation. That process 
again is exhibited as rather mechanical than spiritual. 
Trafford, tired of making money out of science, and moving 
from one fashionable quarter to another still more fashion- 
able, hales Marjorie away to spend a winter with him in 
Labrador. There he is clawed by a lynx, approaches the point 
of death, is nursed by her to life again, and reaches, in 
convalescence, some cloud-land of vision, from which he 
can survey life (and resume it on his return to civilisation) 
with some confidence. The actual point of realisation is 
somewhat obscure to us. Is it faith in God? Or belief in 
himself? Mr. Wells struggles to express this travail and 
its issue, with the abrupt, puzzled phrasing in which, 
indeed, he discovers an ample ground of unrest, without 
disclosing a visible Land of Beulah beyond. What will 
Trafford do? In future he will write books of criticism. 
On what? On the vanity of promoting synthetic rubber 
companies? He is a man of science, not a thinker, and the 
ground of his trouble would seem to be that money-making 
does not satisfy either his conscience or his intellectual 
ambitions. Labrador, no doubt, is a symbol; the real 
battle has to be fought out, not at Labrador, but in Berkeley 
Square. But Trafford’s half-formed musings impress one 
like the confused tracks in a jungle; they seem to point 
some-whither, but on investigation, they merely indicate 
that a great many feet have been trampling to and fro. 


Mr. Wells no longer deals in sharp, definite outlines of a. 


new society, built up out of a kind of scientifically-ordered 
rapine. Those early pictures were sharply concrete and, thus 
far, truly suggestive. But he seems to us to fail when he 
tries to illustrate and accompany the march of men’s minds 
towards a new spiritual country, perhaps because he does 
not quite know where his pilgrims should start from, and 
where they should go to. What he can realise, and depict 
with notable power, is the trouble in their minds, and, if one 
may say so without offence, in his own. 
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“Marriage” lacks a certain coherence of design. The 
second part has no real dependence on the first, which is a 
clever, humorous picture of a middle-class household. The 
girl, Marjorie, we know ; the woman eludes us. She is merely 
a foil to Trafford, and he, too, dies away into a kind of half- 
poetic grumble at life, conducted by Mr. Wells with great 
energy and seriousness, and interesting because he is an 
interesting writer. But the raisonneur remains to the end, 
apart from his characters ; it is an authentic voice, not quite 
of the first potency or charm. 


* * * 


There is a good deal in Mr. Lawrence’s new novel that 
reminds one of the exotic writers of the nineties. Certain 
passages of it might have appeared in the “ Yellow Book” ; 
the best scene in the book, where Siegmund returns to his 
suburban wife and family after five days alone with the 
woman he loves, almost recalls Ella D’Arcy at her best. 
But the reader who cannot project himself into the state of 
mind of the group of writers who produced that little local 
renaissance at the end of the last century will be left un- 
satisfied, if not repelled, after reading ‘The Trespasser.”’ 
Its construction is sadly at fault, from the conventional 
standpoint. There is a sketchy first chapter, which acts as 
a prologue, and there are two chapters at the end of the 
book that form a kind of epilogue; the bulk of the book 
consists of a detailed description of the five days’ adventure 
of Siegmund and Helena. This description would have to be 
masterly to save the book from failure—and it is not 
masterly. It is clever and a little pretentious, and at 
moments rather boring; and the descriptions are too full 
of anatomy. One wearies of Helena’s strong, white throat 
and flower-like hands, and sullen, white face; and equally 
of Siegmund’s limbs, which are enumerated, one by one, with 
exactness and monotony. Here is a specimen of the author’s 
method of presenting his characters :— 

“‘Siegmund was tingling with an exquisite vividness, as 

if he had taken some rare stimulant. He wondered at himself. 
It seemed that every fibre in his body was surprised with joy, as 
each tree in a forest at dawn utters astonished cries of delight. 
When Helena came back, she sat opposite to him to see him. 
His naive look of joy was very sweet to her. His eyes were dark 
blue, showing the fibrils, like a purple veined flower at 
twilight, and somehow, mysteriously, joy seemed to quiver in 
the iris. Helena appreciated him, feature by feature. She 
liked his clear forehead, with its thick black hair, and his 
full mouth, and his chin. She loved his hands, that were small, 
but strong and nervous, and very white. She liked his breast, 
that breathed so strong and quietly, and his arms, and his 
thighs, and his knees. For him, Helena was a presence. She 
wes ambushed, fused in an aura of his love. He only saw 
she was white, and strong, and full-fruited, he only knew 
her blue eyes were rather awful to him.” : 

We thought we had left this kind of prose behind us. 
It is a pity that Mr. Lawrence does not drop it and write 
naturally ; for he has an eye for tragedy, as he shows in the 
chapter that contains Siegmund’s home-coming. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“How to Play Golf.” By Harry Varpon. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 


On the whole, Harry Vardon’s “How to Play Golf” 
strikes us as the best of the golfing manuals with which we 
are familiar. It is simple—much simpler, for example, than 
Mr. Vaile’s scientific, but a little perilous, counsels—and 
very well and clearly expressed. Some of the guide-points 
are fresh and interesting. Thus Vardon, like other pro- 
fessionals, thinks it more useful to instruct the beginner to 
keep his head still—right up to the beginning of the “ follow 
through ”—than to fix his eye on the ball, and he even ex- 
plains an ingenious apparatus, invented by a certain Colonel 
Quill, for securing this immobility. He has also a good 
corrective of another fault—that of throwing out the arms 
in the drive ; this is to “aim at an imaginary something to 
the right of the player, and about a foot behind the line in 
which he is standing.” Vardon insists on his linked grip 
as a certain method of preventing one hand from working 
against the other. Another excellent caution is to repress, 
in the mashie shot, the inclination to bend the right wrist 
as the player comes to the ball, in the fear that he may 
not get the club under it. That, of course, is the cause of 
the “‘scoop,’’ in place of the hit. Not the most infallible of 
putters, he traces his own failures to a movement of the 








head, and as a cure for want of confidence, he advises a 
course of putting in the dark, when the intervening diffi- 
culties are not seen, or are chanced. His formula is: “ When 
you are putting, your head should be as still as the dial of 
the clock ; your body should be as stable as the case. Your 
arms, wrists, and club should constitute the pendulum.” 
Vardon thinks that, on the whole, the game—including his 
own—has slightly disimproved since the rubber-cased ball 
replaced the “gutty”’; he finds his own “approaching”’ a 
little less accurate. The book has an interesting chapter 
on the characteristic styles and strokes of famous players. 


* * * 


“‘German Memories.” By StIpNEY WHITMAN. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. WuHitmMan was sent to a school in Dresden at the 
age of twelve, and since then he has made so close a study 
of Germany that he has a thorough knowledge of German 
life in almost every aspect. His books, “Imperial Germany” in 
particular, have won as much attention in the country he has 
written about as in England, while men like Mommsen and 
Professor Delbriick have spoken highly of their value. In 
the present volume he embodies memories of Germany over 
a period of fifty years, and as these include personal recol- 
lections of Bismarck, Moltke, Blumenthal, Lenbach, Momm- 
sen, and others, it possesses a special interest. One of its 
most valuable features is that it helps to dissipate the cloud 
of misunderstanding, largely created by mutual ignorance, 
which, unfortunately, now extends over the relations between 
Germany and Great Britain. It shows that the feeling of 
hostility between them is of very recent growth, and has 
followed upon a period when the mere fact of anything being 
English was enough to make it highly popular in Germany. 
Another interesting feature of Mr. Whitman’s book is the 
comparison he draws between the social life of the ’sixties 
and that of the present day. The mode of living was then 
extremely simple, excessive desire for wealth was punished 
as bad form, and, despite the rigidity of social barriers, 
there was a high degree of good feeling among all classes. 
This has now passed away, and in its place Mr. Whitman 
notes “a showy decorative element” that is not without 
peril to what is best in the national spirit. Mr. Whitman’s 
book deserves the attention of everybody who wishes to under- 
stand the life and temper of Germany to-day. 


* * * 


“Some Old English Worthies.” Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by DoROTHY SENIOR. (Swift. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In this handsome volume Miss Senior has reprinted four 
old English prose fictions—‘ The History of Thomas of Read 
ing, or The Six Worthy Yeomen of the West,’’ by Thomas 
Deloney; “ The History of George A. Green, Pindar of the 
town of Wakefield”; ‘The Famous History of Friar 
Bacon ’’; and “ The History of Friar Rush.’”’ Many readers 
will be glad to have these fictions in this handy form. As 
Miss Senior says, they were the novels of our forefathers, 
who never wearied of hearing them repeated as they sat 
round the fire in the long winter evenings. The editor has 
omitted some passages and softened others, and the phrase- 
ology and orthography have been altered throughout, though 
an attempt has been made to preserve the spirit of the 
originals. 
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be an autumn of increasing unemployment and extending 
poverty. A few weeks of war in South-Eastern Europe will 
destroy an enormous amount of capital, and trade with the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the North Sea is bound to suffer 
severely. Already some parts of Lancashire are feeling the 
cessation of exports, and it is fortunate, indeed, that the 
great prosperity of India offers compensation for these losses. 
The September trade, however, was very good, and the returns 
for pauperism and unemployment are still very satisfactory 
indeed. Last Saturday was a black day for every important 
Stock Exchange throughout the world, and every sort of 
speculative stock seems to have suffered. The panic was at its 
worst in Paris, owing to previous speculation in Russian 
Industrials ; but the Bourses of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Germany were hardly better off. Vienna, indeed, was 
thoroughly frightened, and perhaps the losses on the 
Bourse will restrain the ardour of officers eager for 
battles and promotion. The losses of speculative 
investors in this country must have been considerable ; but 
the “bears,’’ as usual, came to the aid of markets, and 
bargain-hunters began to pick up stocks on Monday and 
Tuesday, encouraged by the banks in Paris and Berlin, 
which came in to support the markets. The Discount Market 
began to put up rates, and the bank was compelled to take 
the usual steps which foreshadow a rise in Bank Rate. On 
Thursday, in spite of a strong return, the Directors of the 
Bank of England raised the minimum rate to 5 per cent., 
and late in the afternoon came the news that Turkey had 
declared war. In spite of the rally, feeling on the Stock 
Exchange is “bearish,” even as regards Americans. The 
landing of General Diaz portends a new civil war for Mexico. 


INVESTMENT MARKETS AND THE SLUMP. 

The primary effect of the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Balkans was a general reduction of the speculative position 
open for the rise and an increase in the short interest. This 
naturally caused a sharp drop in the speculative favorites of 
the moment, and more particularly in those which are also 
dealt in on the Continent, for the selling was more severe 
in Berlin and Paris than it was in London. The fall in the 
speculative markets led to selling of some of the more 
easily negotiable foreign bonds, and similar securities, in 
order to provide money to meet differences ; also, the decline 
in many sound stocks through the closing of “ bull” accounts 
caused a few sales of less active securities by real investors 
who wanted to pick up cheap stock ; for it is possible that, 
as soon as markets settle down, even if the Balkan situation 
does not improve much, prices of those investments outside 
the circle directly affected will recover from the levels to 
which they have dropped. It is too early to look for a per- 
manent recovery at present; prices will probably fluctuate 
more than is usual for a time, and the purchaser just now 
must be prepared to take up stock, and hold it for dividends. 
It is prebable, however, that few investors have sufficient 
capital idle at the moment to enable them to take advantage 
of the slump, and are likely, therefore, to miss the oppor- 
tunity, unless they know how to proceed. No sound stock 
which has suffered in the slump should be sold; but ex- 
changes from inactive securities, like Industrial Preference 
shares and Debentures and Home and Foreign Railway Prior 
stocks, into stocks giving equivalent yields in the active 
markets; for instance, India stocks, Bank stock, Home 
Railway Preferred, or high-class ordinary stocks, and the 
best foreign bonds, offer chances of profitable investment 
not always available. With a view to showing the fall in 
the active investment markets, a few prices are given :— 


Price Present Yield. 

Oct. 1. Price. Fall. £ 8. d. 
Consols 24% .. nae ai pa 74 73 1 38 6 
Irish Land 23% = ni nd 743 733 1 314 0 
Local Loans 3% “7 ae wat 85 83 2 312 3 
India 38% sit. ie ie ae 77 4 318 0 
Bank Stock 9% ‘ .. 2404 236 s+ 410 


* Dividend free of Income-tax. 

The Consol Market has remained very steady, only drop- 
ping last week-end on the prospect of the Bank Rate advance. 
Compared with other securities, however, gilt-edged stocks 
are surprisingly cheap, and it seems unreasonable that 
foreign railway debentures are held to return 4 per cent. 
when a trifle more can be secured on Bank of England stock. 
The Bank dividend, it is true, is dependent on profits, but it 
is at least as likely to be restored to 10 per cent. as to be 
reduced. 
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Home Ralts. 


Price Present Yield. 

Oct. 1. Price. Fall. £ s. d. 
Brighton Preferred - ae 126 — 415 3 
Chatham Ist Pref. ... ne he 89 87 2 5 20 
Gt. Central 1889 Pref... ae 78} 78 4 5 20 
Great Eastern Ord. des sii 63 61 2 416 0 
Gt. Northern Def. ... a ai 51 49 2 612 3 
Gt. Western Ord. ... me . 16 1154 } 5 20 
Lancs. and Yorks ... ome a 893 88 13 413 0 
Midland Def. a di ia 704 684 2 5 2 3 
North Eastern Consol. _... .» 1224 121 14 415 0 
North Western... ...... -:138$— 131 2 486417 6 
South Eastern Pref. aa a oe 120 2 5 0 0 


Here is a list of good yields on the basis of last dividends, 
but some of them need qualification. Great Northern 
Deferred did not have so large a balance to its credit last 
June as at that date in 1911, and the dividend for the whole 
year will not be so good. The Great Central has an increase 
of £137,600 in gross receipts up to date, and though it passed 
the dividend on the ’89 Preference stock in June, there 
should be no difficulty in making it up in full in January, 
while in future years it will be quite safe. The Midland, 
which has £267,000 more to its credit already in the matter 
of gross receipts, will certainly not have to reduce its divi- 
dend, and possibly it may increase it; while next year, 
without a coal strike, it may do better. The North-Western 
is in a similar position. 
Foreicn Bonps. 


Price Present Yield. 

Oct. 1. Price. Fall. £& 38. d. 

Argentine 5% 1910 ... oe .- 1024 101 1} 419 6 
Brazilian 4% 1910 ... - vi 83} 80 3} 5 00 
Chinese 5% 1896... on .. 1024 1004 2 5 0 0 
Japanese 44% 1st Series ... oe 95 95 419 0 
4% 1905 ... ie re 863 844 2} 5 5 0 

Russian 5% 1906... ne .- 1063 104 24 417 3 
Turkish Unified (4%) _ ae 89 81 8 418 9 


There are one or two sensational declines here, but they 
are in the securities of the countries more or less directly 
concerned, with the exception of Brazil, where the financial 
position, owing to the decreased rubber revenue, is unsatis- 
factory. The high yield on Japanese Fours is owing to its 
being forgotten that all Japanese issues, besides being 
redeemable indiscriminately by the Finance Minister, must 
be repaid by certain dates—the 1905 loan by 1931, and the 
45 per cent. issues by 1925. The 44 per cent. loans are 
secured on the tobacco monopoly, which is ample for the 
charge. LucELLUM. 











Tue Motor Owners’ Petrot ComsBine, Limitep, with a 
capital of over £1,100,000 is in process of formation, The 
company is the outcome of the widespread desire of Motorists 
to obtain their petrol cheaper, and to secure a share of the 
profits which are made out of the petrol and lubricants they 
consume. The scheme will possess its own oil fields—which 
are already producing—its own ships, refinery, storage, 
rolling stock, and plant for distribution. The necessary sites 
for the refinery and distributing centres have all been ob- 
tained, and the company will have the active co-operation of 
some well-known firms. Petrol consumers will not be re- 
quired to commit themselves to any contracts for buying 
their ee. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Established 1s49. 


Total Funds over . . £28,500, 000 
Annual Income over -« . £3,600,000 


1. The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, or 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 year's premiums paid, on 
— liberal scale. 

. Cash surplus divided for 1911— £888,911. 

é. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policv-holders in 63 years exceed £35,000,000. 

8. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Whole Life Policies for £1,000—25 years in force—on 

the basis of the 1911 Bonus Distributien. 











Age at Annual Total | Surrender Fully paid-up 
Entry. Premiums. Bonuses. | Value. with Profit option. 
£3. 4 z £ 
20 Years. 1814 2 677 511 1,136 
99 24 : 8 666 670 1,189 
” 32 2 661 858 1 241 
ae 44 8 3 624 1,022 & 271 


ASSURANCES ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. CHILDREN’ s 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Fuli particulars from—Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 
37, Threadmeedie Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE 


LIMITED 
IN FORMATION. 


Capital - - £1,140,000 


This is a ‘‘Combine” among Motorists to get their Petrol cheaper, without reducing the motor 
trader’s margin. 

It is a Profit-Sharing Scheme in which everyone who joins will be entitled to receive a pro rata 
share of the profits AND a bonus on all their purchases. 

It is a comprehensive scheme, with its own producing oil wells, its own tank steamers, road and 
railway rolling stock, distributing depots in the chief dock centres and inland towns, and its own Refinery in England. 

Petrol consumers will not be asked to commit themselves to any contracts—now or later. 

This advertisement is simply to invite all Petrol users and others who desire to learn more about and 
benefit by this Scheme, to forward name and address on this Coapen without delay. 








COUPON. 
Please send me full particulars of the Petrol Scheme. 
ee, I I I fos gn cae aah onanee cumebteARNeieeh secsdndbaaatanaubiiaespecoumanmces 
(Kindly write distinctly) 
N., N. Pe en suena hadeis Chitin caaecmestiess sineiitecslinisduansiieidaaaebianins 
State make hei ear (if any) ciate ubielad eeneeheaealanidawnintn ini apaninans 


To MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, LIMITE 
EGYPTIAN HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Managing Director: A. E. HODGSON. 
MOTOR INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, Chairman; A. ST. GEORGE CAULFEILD. 


BRITISH-AUSTRIAN OIL INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Chairman: THE LORD ARTHUR CECIL. 


This is Advertisement will not } appear again, 


send fo 
if you CANNOT | WALK onan soon | 
FREK to all, an illustrated Book, telling about the famous Dingwall- 
Witham Hand-Propelled Tricycles or Bath-chairs—something difierent § | saan 
from others—Two Speeds (powerful hill-climbers) and Free Wheel. | 


Saddles, wicker seats, etc..as preferred. In one of these machines you | THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED 
are rendered quite independent of other people—can get out in the fres) “2 “s ” . . ; , 


air unaided—go to and from your business if you wish. Designed by 





BANKING. 
































an invalid and Cycle Bagineer. Highly recommended in British Medi- Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 

cal Journal, etc. ‘Then I supply all sorts of INDOOR seif-propelling J | : . & sa , 
chairs—Merlins (with woodeu hand- § | Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject 
rims on the side-wheels) from £3, to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to Three and 


pe Foo age propelling and carrying 
chairs, adjustable Merlin chairs, 7 3 
couches, etc. If you know anyone & | CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
unable to walk,cut out this adver- | 5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 17th October, 1912. 

tisement 
and show 
them. Trials 
arranged at 
London 


| a-Half per cent. per annum. 





| 
| 
PARR'S BANK, LIMITED. 
Works and | 
elsewhere, | 





Notice is hereby given thatthe RATE of INTEREST allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ callis Three and a-Half percent. per annum until further 


Send to-day 
for Booklet, 


WITHAM, 
80, 








i | notice. 

Pyle House, 9 | R. W. WHALLEY, Director and General Marager 
Newpor:, | 

I. of Wight. ; | Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 17th October, 1912 
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STORY & TRIGGS, | 


The Pioneers of the New 


WOOD BEDS. 
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STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 152-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


~~ Oo en Sad etl ed et Le) ee te ee ed ee 1 30-36 BEN PE PEI 9S UES Te oe — 
eh 6 SA CROC CCT ed RD i ed a ed el Bd ee) te a de) soe 





yi Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or 
: Mahogany. and beautifully finished in antique tones. an 
A THE HATFIELD. THE CRANLEY. ly 
yi Fine reproduction of Bedstead in Mahogany Bedstead, fitted with For many Illustrations and Priees see .? 
Y¢ Stuart style. Finished antique improved rigid iron sides. “ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
4) colour. 3ft. wide, £3 12s. 6d. 3ft wide - - £2 7s. 6d. just published by Story & Triggs, may be had free on iS 
4. 6in. wide - £4 17s. 6d. application. ” 
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A Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies which states, inter alia, 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, the 2ist day of October, and will CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, the 24th day 


Aboyne-Clyde Rubber Estates of Ceylon, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908) 














CAPITAL. 
200,000 Seven and one-half per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each or £200,000 
250,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each eee ws ese on iat one on os 25,000 
Total Share Capital ©... £225,000 
Six per Cent. Mortgage Debentures “£11 5,000 








ISSUE of 1,150 Six per Cent. Debentures of £100 each at par and 200,000 Seven and one-half per 
Cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each at par. 
THE ISSUE PRICE IS TO BE PAID AS FOLLOWS :— 


On Application 
On Allotment ks = 
Within 30 days after Allotment 


CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES. 


The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed cumulative 
preferential dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum on the 
capital for the time being paid up or credited as paid up thereon, 
and rank both as regards capital and such dividend in priority to 
the Ordinary Shares. i 

Such Preference Shares also confer the right to a further dividend 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the capital for the time being 
paid up, or credited as paid up, thereon in respect of every com vlete 
5 per cent. dividend paid on the Ordinary Shares in excess of 25 per 
cent. in any year. : 

The fixed dividend is to be paid half-yearly, the first payment 
being calculated on the instalments from their due dates of payment. 

The rights of the Preference Shares can only be altered by Special 
Resolution with the approval in writing of the holders of two-thirds 
of such Preference Shares. k 

Upon a show of hands, each member is entitled to one vote, and 
upon a poll each Preference Share is entitled to one vote, and every 
two Ordinary Shares are entitled to one vote. 


DEBENTURES. 


The Debentures will carry interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum, and will be secured by a conveyance to Trustees of the Free- 
hold property below mentioned and by a floating charge in their 
favour on the general undertaking and assets of the Company. The 
interest will be paid half-yearly, the first payment being caleulated 
on the instalments as from their due date of payment. 

The Debentures will be redeemable at £105 at any time on six 
months’ notice to the Holder, and will be redeemed at the same price 
in the event of a voluntary winding up for reconstruction or «amal- 
gamation. Any Debentures not previously redeemed will be paid off 
at the same price on December 1, 1936, or when the security becomes 
enforceable. 

The Trust Deed will provide as follows: (a) Whenever the net 
profits of the Company in respect of its immediately preceding finan- 
cial year shall have been not less than £12,000, the Company shall 
within six months of the close of such financial year redeem Deben- 
tures to the nominal amount of £6,000 by purchase in the open market 
at a price not exceeding £105 for each Debenture of £100 or by 
drawings at the price of £105: Provided that the Company shall be 
under no obligation to redeem any of the Debentures in respect of 
the period ending June 30, 1913. (b) Further, whenever the said 
net profits shall have exceeded £26,250, the Company shall within the 
said period of six months redeem additional Debentures to a nominal 
amount equal to 25 per cent. of the excess of the said net profits over 
the said sum of £26,250, and that by purchase or by drawings as 
above provided. 


DIRECTORS. 

ARTHUR PHILIP DU CROS, J.P., M.P., Vice-Chairman and Man- 
aging Director of The Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, 14, Regent 
Street, London, S.W. : 

WILLIAM DU CROS and GEORGE DU CROS, Joint Managing Directors 
of W. and G. Du Cros, Limited, Acton Vale, London. 

ROBERT DAVIDSON, Merchant, of Montacute House, Montacute, 
Somerset, and of Colombo, Ceylon. 


TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 


THE STRAITS MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED, 12, 
Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES. 
BAILLIE AND GIFFORD, W. §&., 12, Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


BANKERS. 

PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and 
Branches. : . 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 

and Colombo, Ceylon. 
SOLICITORS. 
For the Vendors:—SHIRLEY W. WOOLMER, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. : 
For the Company :—JOHN B. and F. PURCHASE, of 14, Regent Street, 
London, 8.W. 


AUDITORS. 
STOKES BROS. AND PIM, Chartered Accountants, 36, College Green, 
Dublin. 
BROKERS. 


C. E. STEVENSON, 9 and 10, Tokenhouse Yard, and Stock Exchange, 
London, E.C. 

MACGREGOR, BANKS AND CO., 26, St. Andrew Square and Stock 
Exchange, Edinburgh. 


MANAGING AGENTS. 
LEWIS BROWN AND CO., Colombo. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
A. CUNNINGHAM, 14, Regent Street, London, 8.W. 


PREFERENCE 
DEBENTURES. SHARES. 
£15 eee ee 5s. 
235 a oe 5s. 
£50 “ - 10s- 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This oe oe | has been formed to acquire, as from July 1, 1912, 
the properties The Clyde Tea Estates Company, Limited, registered 
in Ceylon. The Vendors are the owners of the well-known freehold 
Rubber Estates known as the Clyde Group and Aboyne Estate, situated 
in the Kalutara district, Western Province, Ceylon, comprising about 
1,552 acres, nearly 1,250 acres of which are planted as detailed below. 

SITUATION.—The Clyde group, consisting of Clyde, Ensewela, Lis- 
killen, and Kaluanga, is situated about 7 miles from Kalutara, and 
about 35 miles South of Colombo. Aboyne Estate is about 14 miles 
South of the Clyde Group. The Kalutara District is one of the best 
rubber-producing areas in Ceylon. 

Amongst Estates in the immediate vicinity of the Clyde Group are 
Arapollakande, Culloden, Tudugalla, and Torwood, all well-known and 
proved rubber properties. Aboyne Estate adjoins Pallagodde and 
St. George, both well-established rubber-producing estates. 

PAST TRADING RESULTS.—The Clyde Tea Estates Company Limite 
was registered in 1895 for the cultivation of tea. After eesianenaing 
for several years, the planting of Hevea rubber on a large scale was 
proceeded with in 1903-05, and, according to the information sap- 
plied by the Vendors, operations of recent years show the following 
progressive results :— a 











Dividenas Paid— __ I pts, aac acon, 
after making liberal | . 
Year, provision for Weprecia- | Rubber Tea 
tion and Development Yields. Crops. 
ae Expenditure. 7 | 
1909 20 i Snorting | | 
£4,400 Os. Od. 24,072 Ib. b, 
1910  Agurtins ee. 
£10,377 Os. 0d. 50,380 4 
1911 75 ¥ absorbing «6 , er + 
_ £21,250 Os. Cd. i 96,318 ,, __| 210,523 


For the six months ended June 30, 1912, the yield of rubb 
approvimately 55,788 lb., as compared with 29,302 lb. fer eo comes 
period of the Previous year. j 

e output of rubber for the months of July and Au t, 1 yas 
approximately 30,322 lb., as compared with 19,154 Ib. = yb 
months last year. ; 


CULTIVATED AREA AND RESERVE LANDS. 
PLANTING DATES, 1903-12 


Tea interplanted with Hevea—19045 .. ... ... ... 489 *2o7 
Hevea only _ planted 1903 nis me an os 35 113 
* pm = 1904 ne ns oie ine 151 0 3% 
nei ee SS mae inl wie Pan 252 0 0 
” ” » 0... os as ane 191 2 28 
o” ” ”» 1907 ote nea an ane 87 224 
9% * a 198 ... on = el 200 
o - $e 1910... as ee 14420 
_” et 1911 ‘an ad re a 113 
Cocoanuts i ite os =s A wal ie ena ie 2 313 
Reserve Land eee a ee it _ one a oc 301 217 
Total Acreage eo ie ail a we aon 1551 311 


FINANCIAL POSITION.—The amount required to provide for the pay- 
= lh Bg ~ pop a + ee rong the oneal redemption of 
. es, an e fixe vidend on the Parti 2 
Shares is £27,900 per annum.: mipeting Preterenes 
The Trust Deed will provide as follows: (a) Whenever the net 
profits of the Company in respect of its immediately preceding finan- 
cial year shall have been not less than £12,000, the Company shall 
within six months of the close of such financial year redeem Deben- 
tures to the nominal amount of £6,000 by purchase in the open 
market at a price not exceeding £105 for each Debenture of £100 or 
by drawings at the price of £105: Provided that the Company shall 
be under no obligation to redeem any of the Debentures in respect 
of the posted ending June 30, 1913. (6) Further, whenever the said 
net profits shall have exceeded £26,250, the Company shall within the 
said period of six months redeem additional Debentures to a nominal 
amount equal to 25 per cent. of the excess of the said net profits over 
the said sum of £26,250, and that by purchase or by drawings as above 
previded. 

The Articles of Association provide that no mortgage or charge, 
other than the Debentures now offered for subscription. may be 
created by the Company for principal sums exceeding £20,000 at any 
one time without the previous consent of a resolution passed by a 
two-thirds majority of the holders of the Preference Shares. 

The profits accrued from July 1, 1912, will, in the opinion of the 
Directors, provide sufficient working capital for the general purposes 
of the Company. 

Full Prospectuses, upon the terms of which applications will alone 
be received, and Forms of Application can be obtained at the offices of 
the Company and from the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors of the 
Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (8 ecial 
Subject for 1912-13, ‘‘ Studies in Old Furniture and China”), saeny 
Class (subject for 1912-13, “‘An Elementary Course on Psychology ” 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 
First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education E N K A L L 











Prudenti al Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - - - : £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - . - : : _£94, 000 ,000 


WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, rot, oem, Finsbury, =p. E.C. 
REGORY, Managing Director 





T E 7 T —e {Wuatrated 


e, sta 
corres LAGER, M.A. 
(Late a. of Rugby School and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Hoadenaeter. 
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BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, F. J. R. 
HenDy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


BRAOMINTON HOUSE 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1858. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ renee Hitchin. 


‘LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
- Evans, M. A., Oxon. 








Headmaster - © . ‘ 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY 8 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, in January next, a MISTRESS to teach French and 
some English. Commercial subjects a recommendation. Experience 
desirable. Initial salary, £100—2£110, according to experience, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £140. Apply to the Heap 
Mistress, County School for Girls, Truro. 

October 12th, 1912. 








LECTURES, etc, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART. 

Mr. ROGER E. FRY will give a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
on Italian Art of the Renaissance, on Fridays, at 4.80 p.m., 
beginning November Ist. 

ee, £1 1s. 

A limited number of places are reserved for Art Teachers at 
a fee of 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Sargant Florence will give a Course of Six Lectures on 
the Practice of Fresco and Tempera Painting, on Mondays, at 
4 p.m., beginning November 4th. 

Fee, 10s. 6d 

An arrangement fas been made whereby a limited number of 
Art Teachers may be admitted at a reduced fee. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.). 











CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 

7th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to as obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary. Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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PASTILLES 


“a! Invaluable for 
‘| Throat and Voice 


Send ponny for Sample te 
the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 


LiverPoot and Lonpon. 
(Name this paper ) 
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FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ita. 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner, 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





























THACKERAY’S HOTEL (Temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms en every floer. Spacious Dining 

Drawing Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smeking Rooms, heated threughout. All Fleors Fire 

proof. lerfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on ‘applicatien. 


Telegraphic Address—‘* Thackeray, Londen.” 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., ete., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
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THE NATION. 








From J. M. DENTS AUTUMN LIST. 


GENERAL. 
CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. 5s, net each volume. A series designed to trace the genesis 
and evolution of the various departments of English Literature and English thought. 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A. 
ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY, Prof. W. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A. 


PRAYERS: Ancient and Modern. 


By WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: Historical—Pictorial—Colonial. 


By ROY DEVEREUX. With Illustrations, Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING OF FRANCE. 


By PH(EBE ALLEN. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DANTE AND THE MYSTICS. 


E.G. GARDNER, M.A, Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Vol. II. By Professor VALERIE KLUCHEVSRY, Professor of History at Moscow University. 
HoGartu. 3 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each volume. Vol. III. ready shortly. 


TRIANGULAR CRICKET. 


By E. H. D.SEWELL. With Illustrations. 5s, net. 
Mr. Sewell has dilated upon matters of interest to club cricketers all the world over, 


ao. FICTION. 


DENT HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING A NEW BOOK BY 


JOSEPH CONRAD, 
‘TWIXT LAND AND SEA. 6s. 


“ Far richer than Kipling.”—RoBERT LynD, 7he Daily News and Leader. 
“ A haunting power of Imagery.’’"—Morning Post. 


FLORENCE CONVERSE'’S New Novel. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


Author of the ‘‘ House of Prayer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is charming, interesting and thrilling.” Manchester Guardian. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON 'S 
THE ADVENTURE OF MISS GREGORY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“T never want to read a more finished , . . deliciously exciting set of adventures.” —Punch. 


; Pictorial Books for Boys and Girls. 
A CHILD’S BCOK OF WARRIORS. 


By WILLLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations in Colour by HERBERT CoLE, 
with “A Child’s Book of Saints.” 


BEE: The Princess of the Dwarfs. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Retold in English by PETER WaRicBr. 
by CHARLES RoBINson. Large F’cap. 4to. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE SONGS OF INNOCENCE and Other Poems. 


By WILLIAM BLAKE. With Coloured [)lustrations and Decorations by CHARLES and May ROBINSon. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


With many charming full-page Drawings in Colours depicting the various episodes described in the famous Lyric. 
By MARGARET W. TARLANT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


JOLLY CALLE AND OTHER SWEDISH FAIRY TALES. 








F’cap. 


Translated by C. J. 














THE MESSRS. 





Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Uniform 


With Coloured Illustrat’ons and many Decorations 


Small 4to- 


By HELENA NYBLOM. With several [llustrations in Colour by CHARLES FoLKARD. Square Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
THE FAIRY OF OLD SPAIN. 
By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. Illustrated with Pictures in Colour and in Line by Frank C. Paper. 3s, 6d, net. 


FRANCIS HORATIO AND HIS THREE COMPANIONS. 


By HILLEL SAMSON. Illustrated Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. net. 


Let us send you a Special Prospectus of these Children's Books. 
SEND FOR FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


J. M. DENT G SONS, Ltd., 19, ALDINE HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 
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“Tue NATION,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY LIMITED, Whitefriars House, London 3 
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